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CHAPTER V. 


“The most painful part of our bodily pain is that which is bodiless or 
immaterial, namely, our impatience; and the delusion that it will last 
for ever.” J. P. Richter. 


For the next ten years we remained with this good lady, Miss 
Johnstone by name. They were happy years, on the whole, although 
we never saw our aunt throughout the time, as Captain Worthing- 
ton, when in the West Indies, had taken a fancy to a small estate 
in Barbadoes, which he purchased with the intention of living there ; 
and it was arranged that we were to join them as soon as we were old 
enough. He grew restless, however, with advancing years, and 
determined to return to England; the present found us antici- 
pating our aunt’s return, which came at last. 

After our first meeting was over and we had time to look at 
each other, she said— 

‘‘ Now, my children, let me see what you are like ;’’ and she 
made us stend side by side while she looked long and earnestly. 

She, dear soul, was just the same,—a few more silver threads in 
the pretty, soft hair, a few more lines, across the brow and round 
the eyes, marked the flight of time, and with what a gentle hand it 
had touched her ; but now she spoke— 

‘*You must be like your father, Dolly ; but you, Mary déar;<— 
are the image of your poor mother. I could almost fancy I see 
her, as I look at you.’’ 

Her words gave me a thrill of delight, for my mother’s memory 
was the one faithful picture which lived unaltered in my heart and 


mind. Perhaps it was my ever-recurring thought of her —e . 
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2 A Strange Dowry. 


made me grow into her likeness; but enough of myself. Let me 
turn to Dolly, my bright, handsome sister. 

I could see that my aunt’s eyes rested upon her with pleased 
admiration ; and no wonder,—she had such magnificent brown 
eyes, with that rich, warm colouring which bespeaks intense 
vitality. Her figure was tall, well-shaped, and graceful, while a 
queen might have envied its stateliness. 

I was very proud of my sister, and as fond as I was proud. 
We had led a trustful, loving life together, cemented by our very 
unlikeness of character—for she was dashiag, impulsive, brilliant ; 
amiable also, and lavish, with a verve about her that took most hearts 
by storm. Living at all times on the surface of things, she took 
her pleasure out of life, without caring or asking if it held any 
deeper meaning. Her religious sentiment was satisfied by a 
languid observance of the High Church ceremonial, while her heart, 
which was susceptibility itself, was for ever hovering undecided 
among the rector’s staff of curates, who found in heran unflagging 
coadjutor in all their good works, from croquet to altar-cloths. 

Mentally, I was the reverse of my brilliant sister. Never 
caring for things the truth of which I could not discern, as I held 
hearsay faith to be no faith at all. Not in the least devotional 
until I felt convinced that there was a necessity for worship, when 
my whole soul fell prostrate; and as for my heart—it was a terra 
incognita even to myself, by no means susceptible, until, like my 
religion, it found a worthy altar at which it could kneel, and then 
I knew it would be deep and lasting in its power to love. 

' We joined my uncle in London. On our journey we discussed 
with my aunt the question of the two hundred a-year, which we had 
received with unfailing regularity. 

“You will find it of use, my dears,’’ she remarked; “ for I 
regret to say, your uncle and myself are not well-off.’’ 

She thus effectually put an end {o a suggestion I was about to 
make, that it was high time we ceased to avail ourselves of it 
unless we could ascertain from whence it came. 

I had once or twice volunteered the idea to Dolly, who 
emphatically protested against our doing anything so mad. 

“Good Heavens! Mim [her pet name for me], how do you 
suppose we are to be able to dress and go into society without it ? 


We are not lilies of the field yet, whatever we may become. In the 
a don't, for pity’s sake, hinder my trying to resemble 


There was no gainsaying Dolly. Whatever she liked to do 
she did. 


We learnt from my aunt that it my uncle's intention to live at 
Southport, a very beautiful spot of earth in the south-of England, 
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offering all manner of advantages to the superannuated old soldivr 
and sailor, not the least of which was a mild climate. 

Uncle Worthington met us at the station. My aunt, I thought, 
looked a little-bit afraid of him. He received us with a cold, shy 
sort of kindness, as if he did not quite know what to make of two 
grown-up young ladies to whom he was an utter stranger, and yet 
with whom he was expected to be on as affectionate terms as if he 
had known them for years. | 

He had a very good face’; stern in expression but noble as well. 
By no means conventional in either his manner or appearance, 
which, I fancy, was the secret of Aunt Jane’s nervousness when 
they met, as she could never be certain if he would take the trouble 
to make the good impression she desired upon strangers. He was 
a stout, middle.sized man, with iron-grey hair and whiskers, look- 
ing much younger than his age, which was at this time sixty. 

T am sure he felt us in the way at first, which did not tend to 
reassure us, and made Aunt Jane quite a different person, so 
nervous, flurried, and apologetic, that I became sorry for her, 
and determined to take the bull by the horns, in the shape of 
Uncle Worthington, and see if I vould not establish a more com. 
fortable footing with him, as the readiest way out ofour difficulties. 

Accordingly, when Aunt Jane and Dolly went out shopping I 
volunteered to remain behind as his companion. 

He at first declined my proposal flatly; but bearing in mind 
my purpose, I pleaded a headache, and carried my point. 

I succeeded so well, having thawed him into conversing, and 
requested him to continue his pipe at the same time—a never- 
failing peace-maker with a man—that my Aunt and Dolly stared 
on their return to see the point of intimate friendship we had 
reached ; for we were laughing and talking as if we had spent the 
last ten years of our lives together, and I knew that my uncle and 
I would be firm allies for the future. 


“How on earth did you manage it ?’’ asked Dolly, when we 
were alone. 

‘*Kasily enough. It simply required a little adaptability; which 
is the only requisite for people to feel at home with each other, and 
to do away with the stiffness which strangles ail the heart out of most 
people’s lives.”’ | 

We were all so much more at home that evening, especially 
Aunt Jane, who was very glad we were prepared to like Uncle 
Wortbington as he was, and make the best of him. She, from long 
experience of his worth, was so truly attached to him, that it made 
her happy when others could discern his good qualities beneath the 
rough exterior. in which they were enveloped. 


A few weeks after saw us at Southport, settled in a preity 
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villa which looked over the town that lay in a hollow, with pretty 
terraces, crescents, and semi-detached villas on the outskirts. 

itself was a lovely spot. Unlike most sea-coast towns, 
it presented a beautiful wooded appearance inland, which contrast- 
ing with the sea and rocks formed a charming landscape. 

But no sooner were we fairly settled than our troubles began, at 
least those which took the form known as “social miseries,’ and 
proved such to my aunt and Dolly; for my uncle, feeling he had, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘ got into port again,’ ’ began unpacking au 
amount of old clothes that would have astonished even an adver- 
tiser for the same. . 

In one of these suits, the debris of his West Indian wardrobe, 
he appeared for six days in the week ; a Panama hat, with shoes of 
foreign leather and make, picked up like his wardrobe in different 
markets abroad, completed his singular costume. In this guise he 
spent his time; painting, polishing, carpentering, and I know not 
what other occupation which had taken entire possession of him, 
driving my poor aunt nearly frantic. Her ideas of les convenances 
were thereby subject to perpetual irritation, as she was anxious 
for our sakes to make a favourable impression on the people of 
Southport, in order that we might be considered in the light of 
desirable acquaintances. 

But as long as the head of the family was not to be distinguished 
from a day labourer in a harlequin dress, what hope was there for 
our respectability ? 

**My dear Worthington, do remember we are new pocople here, 
and for the girls’ sake make yourself fit to be seen. What will our 
visitors think ? what will society say ?’’ she expostulated. ‘‘ Who 
will take you for Captain Worthington? You used to be so 
different when we first married. I am sure no one would ever 
think you had been in the Royal Navy to see you; we are no longer 
on a plantation in Barbadoes, but at home in England. Do think 
of society, my dear.’’ 

“Hang society!” burst out my uncle; “it’s all a pack of 
nonsense. Society, as you call it, is a useless fool! ‘Society won’t 
do my carpentering for me; society won't varnish my chairs and 
tables ; society be hanged, for all I care!”’ 

I rather enjoyed my uncle’s strong determination to preserve 
his individuality, and please himself after his own fashion in 
defiance of the opinion of polite society ; but it was such a genuine 
annoyance to my aunt, who wanted for our sakes so stand well 
with people, that I knew it would never do tu lot him think I 
sided in his favour. 

He was a perpetual thorn to Dolly, whose experience of life, 


though somewhat greater than my own, had only been viewed 
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through the highly orthodox lens of the very neat curates, and th 
sober, staid circle of Miss Johnstone’s friends. : 
‘‘Oh, Mim!” she groaned, when alone with me, after some 


‘more trying ordeal thah usual; ‘‘that old man is a perfect afflic. 


tion! Iadore Aunt Jane, but I can never stand all Ais whims and 
oddities, I shall marry the first man that asks me.”’ 

‘‘ And be a greater goose than I take you for,” I interrupted, 
** People often tumble from the frying-pan into the fire who adopt 
that principle.” : 

‘* But did you see himto-day?” she said, energetically, ‘‘ when 
Mr. and Mrs, Baines, the clergyman and his wife, passed down the 
front steps—such delightful people and give such nice parties |—I 
declare if he didn’t go on painting that ugly old press, which he 
must needs drag into the most conspicuous part of the gravel-walk 
—that horrid thing he picked up at one of those vulgar auctions he 
is so fond of frequenting ; and there he went on painting, without 
paving the least attention to them, which, by the way, I was 
rather glad of. I was so afraid he would speak to me familiarly ; 
my only hope was, that they would take him for what he resembled. 
All that varnishing—ugh !—will be the death of me, and is wearing 
Aunt Jane to nothing. She gets as nervous as possible, I can see, 
when visitors call, not knowing but what he will walk into the 
drawing-room, paint-brush in hand, and exhibit his mountebank 
costume to the people present. He would think nothing of doing 
so. He has not the least consideration for our feelings.’’ 

“Well, dear, I hope you feel better after thisexplosion. Iam 
sure I think he is a very kind, good old man to give us a home; 
the least we can do is to put up with his eccentricities.’’ 

“Stuff and nonsense! Are you to put up with pin-pricks for 
ever? A-pim is-a very small instrument of torture, and one to 
which we are at the same time much indebted, but if it pricks we 
are apt to forget its virtues; and that is how I regard Uncle 
Worthington’s amiable ecentricities, and my intention is to escape 
this mode of social misery as soon as I can, even if 1 have to marry 
my grandfather to get rid of it!” 

‘* It is to be hoped, then, your grandfather in question will be 
a man of fashion,’ I said, with a laugh. 

“I should think so. As if I would marry any other !”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Two men I honour, and no third, First, the toil-worn Crafteman.... A 
second man I honour, and still more highly : Him who is seen toiling for 
the spiritually indispensable : not daily bread, but the bread of life. . - 
Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities united ; 
and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is also 
toiling inwardly for the highest. . . . . Such a one will take thee back 
to Nazareth itself.” Sartor Resartus. 


Most people have a pet hobby. My uncle’s hobby was driving 
a bargain. He loved an auction, and would display his purchases 
with great pride, especially if they had been knocked down to him 
for that disused coinage, ‘‘ an old song.’’ 

Finding him perfectly unmanageable, my aunt and Dolly had 
handed him over to me, as they fancied that I could influence and re- 
strain him, and they would often exhort me to look after him when 
I accompanied him on his various expeditions im search of bargains. 

‘“* My dear Mary, do see that he does not throw away his money 
on useless things. The amount of rubbish and old lumber be has 
imported into the house since we have been here is quite lament- 
able,”’ said Aunt Jane. 

‘* And whatever you do, keep clear of paint and varnish shops !”’ 
exclaimed Dolly. 

Thus it was I had to keep him in hand, and I found it no easy 
task to drive a man as well as his hobby judiciously. 

It was on our return from one of these excursions that I found 
Doliy and my aunt in a state of great excitement. 

**Only fancy, Mim! we have had a letter from India!” said 
Dolly. 

‘Indeed! who from? I thought our connection with that 
country had long ago ceased.”’ 

‘Tt seems not. Aunt Jane has had such a delightful letter 
from Colonel Domville, an old friend of our father’s. Do you 
know anything about him, Aunt Jane ?” 

‘No, my dear, unless--stop—let me think!’ she exclaimed, 
putting her hand to her head to quicken her thoughts. ‘“ Domville ? 
—Domville? the name seems not altogether strange. Now where 
have I heard it—ah—now I know! Domville was the name of the 
gentleman who wrote to your poor mother on your father’s death. 
It was when you were children. Can you remember ?” 

We remembered the circumstance but not the name. 

“Well, dears, he bas written a very kind letter, asking if he 
may ccme and see you.” 

Suddenly it flashed across my mind that he was the source of 
our mysterious income ; and J said as much to my aunt and Dolly. 
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“ Possibly, yet it is hard to say why he should be} for he was 
only a friend of your father’s, and friends are not usually so Quixotic. 
Tn any case, it would be indelicate to tax him with it; so be care. 
ful,” said my aunt, 

‘Of course!” exclaimed Doliy, who dreeded any interference 
that might cripple our resources. Instantly her mind flew off in 
another direction. 

‘*Oh, Aunt Jane, what shall we do if Uncle Worthington gocs 
on in his queer way when Colonel Domville arrives ?”’ 

My aunt gave a worried shake of her head as she left the room 
to receive a visit from our next-door neighbour, Mrs. Freeman, a 
poor, faded little creature, with a large family and a tirésome 
husband. 

‘* Why do you teaze Aunt Jane in this manner?” I said, after 
she had gone. “I declare it is too bad of you. If Colonel 
Domville cannot like us for ourselves he is not worth knowing. So, 
in any case, there is no necessity for us to make ourselves uncom. 
fortable about him.”’ 

‘There, Mim, that will do,’’ said Dolly, cutting meshort. ‘I 
object to preaching at all times ; but just now I am dying to know 
what Colonel Domville is like, and in no mood for any deeper 
speculation.” : 

We were not allowed to continue our discussion further, as my 
aunt sent a request that we would come to the drawing-room and 
help her to receive some other visitors who had just arrived: some~ 
exceedingly fashionable people, who had done us the civility of 
calling through an introduction; and as this was a first visit, my 
aunt wished to introduce us. 

We wer2 in the midst of a most animated conversation on all 
the polite topics usually discussed in a morning call, when who 
should invade our polished circle but my uncle, holding his varnish 
pot in one hand, and a brush in the other; his costume complete, 
even to the Panama hat. 

I thought Dolly would have fainted. My-aunt preserved her 
_self-possession splendidly, and introduced my uncle with the utmost 
dignity ; but as he was full of other matter than that of entertain- 
ing strangers, even though they might have been angels unawares, 
he went straight to the point for which he came. 

‘¢ Mary, my dear,”’ he said, addressing me, ‘‘ I wish you would 
go down to Mrs. O’Brien, the brokeress, for me, the auction is over 
by this, and see if she has purchased that chair we saw to-day. I 
want itfor my cabin. Offer her fifty shillings, not a penny more ; 
I weuld go, only 1 want to give that table we bought another coat 


of varnish. Good day!’? Then, with a bow to the visitors, he 
vanished, 
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Dolly gave an unutterable look, her face dyed with annoyance. 

My aunt, however, was admirable, and resumed the conversation 

of the interruption. I admired her presence of mind, 
which treated the circumstance as quite in the order of things, and 
beyond the necessity of apology. It was not until our visitors had 
gone that I knew how much she had been annoyed. 

**Too bad of him!’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ but nothing will alter 
him; he is so utterly indifferent to appearates.”’ 

‘“‘T think he is very selfish,’’ said Dolly, ready to cry. ‘‘ He 
ought to consider our feelings more than he does.” 

I had to leave them to discharge my uncle’s commission. 
Huving done so on this and several occasions to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he often entrusted me with his purchases and it was about 
six weeks after the above unlucky contretemps that I was again on 
my way to Mrs. O’Brien’s second-hand repository. 

On arriving there I found the shop deserted. I knocked in vain 
on the ground with my parasol; but after half a dozen ineffectual 
attempts to rouse the genii of the place, I began to pilot my way 
amid a fresh importation of newly-bought goods which were 
deposited in every direction likely to prevent my reaching the 
opposite door, which contained two oval panes of glass let into the 
upper panels, and were the gigantic magnifiers through which Mrs. 
O’Brien, from within, discovered the presence of a customer. 

I found the pathway impassable. Such shoals and quicksands 
of crockery were sure to end in ruin, however softly I might tread. 
And so it turned out. Attempting to steady myself and avoid the 
avalanche of falling crockery I feared to drag about me, I caught 
at something— at what, in that chaos, it was impossible to say. All 

my efforts were in vain, down I fell amid the crash of furniture and 
ruins of glass, conscious only of an acute pain and a strong dispo- 
sition to cry when I had reached the abyss. 

** Merciful powers | what’s happened,” exclaimed Mrs. O’ Brien, 
a woman of the feather-bed-tied-in-two mould of form, who came _ 
running in from the back regions of her establishment. ‘‘ It’s that 
drunken wretch O’Brien; for sure, he’s bin to the cupboard agin, 
and pounds wouldn’t pay for what the divil smashes when the 
the dhrop is in him !”’ 

“If you please,” I said, meekly, ‘‘ would you help me up; 1 
have hurt my wrist and cut myself, I think. I couldn’t help falling. 
I'll pay for what is broken.”’ 

mi Bless you, Miss, is it you?” she cried, in distress, coming to 
my rescue, “ I declare it is too bad of O’Brien! It is all his 
fault, this. I can't lave hima minit but he’s off. . I tould him, 
ses I, ‘ Just you clear thim things away, and get the place straight, 
as I was busy behind there; but niver a word does he mind!’’ and 
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she groaned as she thought of her hopeless affliction in the shape 
of a husband. 

I was soon up preparing to go, when I became faint and must 
have fallen again bad she not caught me. 

‘Come along in here, my dear,’ I heard her say, “and lie 
down on the sofa. Here, O’Brien, you scoundrel! here’s a nice 
mornin’s work you've bin and done. Just be off now, and see if 
yecan meet with the Docther Addison here any ways, goin’ on his 
rounds. If ye do, just bring him in here to look at the young lady ; 
her wrist is very bad. Indeed, I can’t be sure if ye havn't kilt her 
outright, and then you'll be hung for it, bad luck to ye! and it’s 
I, for one, won’t be sorry for that. same! There, don’t stand there 
gaping.” Here her voice and the room grew indistinct and 1 heard 
nothing more. 3 : 

I had fainted with pain and fright, not being a very robust girl. 
On returning to consciousness I saw a strange face bending over me, 
and a land holding my wrist with a gentle touch. 

‘*Excuse me; Miss Prior, I believe ?’’ he began, seeing I was 
awake. The voice had a pleasant sound that made me feel at ease. 
“Tam sorry to'tell you,’’ he continued, “that you have injured 
your wrist severely; broken one of the small bones, in fact. I 
think, if you will allow me, I will set it for you at once; and will 
be as gentle as I can,’’ he added, with a smile. 

I signified my readiness to undergo the operation if he thought 
it necessary. 

“T do, most certainly. If you take it in time, your recovery will 
be all the easier.”’ 

T yielded shiveringly, and in watching my sufferings Mrs. O’Brien 
became so volcanic that she was obliged to go out and administer 
another scolding to Mr. O’Brien, who, I have no doubt, was glad 
to shelter himself in some tavern for the rest of the day from the 
wrath of his wife, who was.for ever holding up his deserved end, in 
the form of the gallows, before his inebriate mind. 

In the meantime the stranger at my side was setting my wrist ; 
I striving to be calm under the painful operation, and every now 
and then observing him. He was a man who looked about thirty, 
with a fine face, and manly, earnest grey eyes, that could look, 
when they pleased, “the whole world in the face.’”’ He was not 
handsome, but he had such an expression of truthfulness, it was 
impossible not to be struck by. His forehead was square and 
intellectual, with soft brown hair arranged in no orderly way beyond 
being well brushed off his temples; a good nose, and well cut 
mouth of most determined expression, which might induce fear 
until he let the sunshine of a most perfect smile show how utterly 
gentle and sympathetic he could be. He wore a moustache, and 
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- po whisker. Here I was forced to give a little cry of pain as he 


was setting the bone before applying the splints, which obliged me 
to close my eyes for awhile. 

When I renewed my observations I saw that he was tall, quite 
six feet, and well-built in proportion. His hands were so beauti- 
fully moulded, and yet so strong and tender, that I felt they were 
in a measure a key to his whole character, although, to tell the 
truth, I did not then define my impressions with the accuracy later 
observation and blessed experience have enabled me to paint so 
faithfully. 7 

When the operation was over, I tried to rise, but found to my 
dismay that I was too weak to get very far, the accident bad so un- 
nerved me. Ip making the effort I nearly fainted again. 

“‘ Tf you will allow me, Miss Prior, I shall be happy to drive 
you home. I have only one other visit to make in the neighbour- 
hood ; and if you don’t mind waiting, I will call for you when itis - 
over. I don’t think you are fit to walk,’’ he added. 

I thanked him, and accepted his offer, saving, “‘I felt sure my 
aunt and uncle would feel grateful for his kindness,” for I saw 
nothing better to do. 

As soon as he was gone I asked Mrs. O’Brien who he was, and 
must give her reply in moderated accents. 

‘* Why, Miss, he is Docther Addison, the blessedest man in the 
town, glory be to God! as fine a man as ever trod in shoe-leather ; 
him as had never no call to do a hand’s turn of work when he was 
born into the world, as the old housekeeper told me, who comes here 
when things are wanting, and bought a pair of candlesticks ouly 
last week, Well, she it was who told me, and there can be none as 
knows better, seeing she brought him up by hand, and fine trouble 
he gave her. Well, she says how his father was a mighty fine 
gentleman, the squire of some place a good ways off from this, who 
kept his hunters and his hounds, and his game-birds, and the 
blessed Virgin only knows what beside, and spent his money likea 
real gentleman as he was. Such fine eaten’ and drinkin’ as there 
was, with one comin’ and another goin’, and twenty servants in the 
kitchen, livin’ on the fat of the land, and my young gentleman here 
heir to it all, off away in foreign parts takin’ his pleasure, with 
money enough and to spare in his pockets, and his mother such a 
sweet lady—but ob, deary me! the changes in families as never 
was! Only to think, all of a sudden, when the young man was at 
the tip-top of his enjoyment upon enjoyments, the old gentleman 
dies, and when it came to be seen what money he left, never a 
sixpence was there to be had, but just the fine lot of debts! for if 
he had been spendin’ bis money like a real gentleman as he was, it 
was borrowin’ of it he was all the time of those who robbed him 
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right and left, and the whole fine estate was sold up, and the lady 
died of a broken heart, and the young gentleman was left next door 
to a beggar on the world, to the tender mercies of his rich relation 
—and he has a power of them—for his support ; but what does he 
do, but gather up the small bit of money he had left and learns to 
be a docther, aud it was three years ago he came here and bought up 
old Dr. Malden’s practice, and been a blessin’ to the place ever 
since; but here he is, come to fetch ye.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ Servant.—‘ Sir, my Lord Foppington presents his humble service to 
you... . if it be not inconvenient to you, he’ll come and wait On you.’ 
“Love.—‘ Give my compliments to his Lordship, and I shal] be glad to see 
him.’” Trip to Scarborough. 


] REGARDED him with fresh interest on his return. Instead of 
making any reply to his polite apologies for keeping me waiting, I 
kept silence, thinking he reminded me of a verse of Scripture: 
‘‘ And the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and it beat against that house; but it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock.”’ 

I might be deceiving myseli—who does.not at times ?!—but 
I thought, ‘‘ Here is a good man and true.’’ 

Having delivered my uncle’s message at last, I drove home 
with Mr. Addison. 

I think we both felt it an odd sort of introduction, for neither 
of us found our powers of speech until we came within sight of 
my uncle’s house; when he inquired if we were not recent arrivais 
in Southport. 

‘* Yes,”’ I replied; ‘* but perhaps you will come and make the 
acquaintance of my aunt and uncle. I amsvre they will wish to 
thank you for your prompt assistance.”’ 

Dolly, who was at the window as we drove up, told me after- 
waids she thought I had captured the much-looked-for Colonel 
Domville, that we were all expecting, and whom I used to laugh 
at, as the ‘‘ grandfather’’ of Dolly's hopes, when I remembered 
how she -had declared she would marry her grandfather even, in 
order to escape the perpetual martyrdom of Uncle Worthington. 

My aunt became alarmed on seeing me thus accompanied, and 
conjectured rightly that some accident had happened. Accepting 
my invitation to enter and be introduced, Mr. Addison followed me 
into the dining-room. I felt very nervous and awkward, but 
managed to tell my tale, which provoked an impatient exclamation 
from my aunt against my uncle. 
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12 A Strange Dowry. 

‘T am so unhappy to think he should have sent you into such 
dangers, You shall never go again. He has no idea of what is 
right when he has his hobby in hand.”’ 

She then turned to Mr. Addison, and was profuse in her thanks. 
“So very fortunate for my niece that you were in the neighbour- 
hood ! though I am sorry—so very sorry !—she has been exposed in 
such a place, and under such circumstances, to this accident.” 

‘1 think it is nothing that need alarm you,” he replied ; “she 
will soon be well.’’ 

Dolly, at this point, sailed into the room. She was always on 
a magnificent scale was Dolly, and I felt very proud to introduce 
my handsome sister to Mr. Addison. I could see she was full of 
curiosity to learn who he was, and what had brought him ;\so 
I went through the whole again for her. In the midst of my 
recital my uncle walked in, asking the success of my under- 
taking. - 

“ Don’t inquire,’ I replied ; ‘‘ you are in such disgrace, and have 
nearly been the death of me !’’ 

‘* Allow me to introduce to you the gentleman whose kindness 
has been of so much service,’’ said my aunt, stiffly. 

Poor Uncle Worthington was profound in his sorrow for having 
brought me into trouble, and nearly embraced the doctor for coming 
to the rescue. 

‘* Well, tny ‘dear, I hope it will be a lesson to you, not to be so 
eager after antiquities!’ said my aunt with a laugh, as she 
used the polished long word to conceal his mania for second-hand 
goods. 

“My dear lady, every man has a perfect right to buy in the 
cheapest market he can,’’ replied my uncle, stoutly, who was not 
to be won over by any fine phrases or polite figures of speech, and 
who would have been quite ready to lay bare his small economies, 
had not my aunt wisely changed the conversation. 

My uncle was most friendly to our new acquaintance, and 
insisted on taking him upstairs to the cabin a small smoking-room 
in which he kept his collection of Indian curiosities. 

“T declare,” said Dolly, when they had left the room, “you 
have had a most romantic adventure. I begin to think J had 
better volunteer to go in quest of varnish for Uncle Worthington 
for the future, in the hope that I may become the heroine of an 
accident equally romantic.” 

‘* Barring the broken crockery and sprained wrist,”’ I exclaimed, 
“which is anything but romantic.”’ 

‘* But who is your hero?” she inquired. 


_ “A very good young man, I am sure,” said my aunt, “and 
skilful, no doubt.”’ 
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I then narrated Mrs. O’Brien’s tale. 

“Quite a hero, all but his general appearance !’’ said Dolly, 
with ashrug. She had an instinctive repugnance to adversity in 
any form ; and I knew how hopeless it was to try and convert her 
on this point: It was a painful weakness with her to gauge people 
by the prosperity of their circumstances: she could only assimilate 
with the rich and well-to-do. 

On their return to the dining-room, Mr, Addison expressed his 
admiration of my uncle’s collection; the various West.Indian 
petrefactions had especially pleased him. . 

“T haven’t unpacked everything yet, but when I have, and the 
cabin is in order, I shall be very happy to see you, sir, to a friendly 
pipe,’” said my uncle, delighted ; “ and the ladies here, I am sure, 
will be pleased to see you also. Jane, my dear, don’t forget an 
extra knife and fork for Mr. Addison, whenever he likes to come. 
Our dinner hour is two o’clock ; any time you are passing we 
shall be pleased to see you. I make the invitation as I want it 
accepted. We are plain people, sir, living in a plain way, late 
dinners don’t agree with us; but we shall be always glad 
to see you sit to our early one when you like to come.”’ 

Another pin-prick for Dolly, who dislsked our quiet mode of 
life, and was mortified at having the nakedness of the land 
exposed to a stranger. 

My aunt, however, seconded the invitation, adding timidly— 

“We have not as yet required the professional attendance of 
anyone. It will oblige us very much if you will continue the treat. 
ment you have commenced.”’ 

The subject of all these attentions was beginning to feel over- 
whelmed. He did not say very much; but simply thanking my 
aunt and uncle for their kind and cordial invitation, he left, 
promising to call again, professionally, in a few days. 

Dolly made a grimace as soon as he had gone, expressive of 
her relief, and then helped me to take off my bonnet, while my 
aunt poured out a glass of wine, which she felt sure I must need 
after all I had gone through. 

Thus engaged we did not hear the sound of wheels, nor did we see 
the carriage and pair which drove up; we were only made aware 
of the fact by our flurried, inexperienced housemaid, who was 
knocked off her balance by the unlooked-for grandeur, and ran 
breathless into the dining-room to know what she was to do with 
the gentleman in question, handing me his card, 

“Oh, Dolly!” 1 exclaimed, ‘* the long-looked-for has come at 

last. It is Colonel Domville, my dear !’’ 

‘* You don’t say so!’’ cried my aunt and sister in one breath, 
“Show him up to the drawing-room.” 
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We had talked so much about him, and had moreover grown to 
connect him so continually in our minds\with our mysterious 
annuity, that his advent no small interest for us, 
especially for Dolly, who, I fancy, hoped to find in him the possible 
Perseus who would free her from her rock-bound sphere of fashion, 
to one of greater scope, adorned with wealth and power. 

“Is‘my cap straight?’ said Aunt Jane, giving it a becoming 
little pat, and putting herself into position. 

** Vou are beautiful !’’ said Dolly. “ Don't delay, dear Aunt 
Jane; it is so rude to keep him waiting! You won’t come, will 
you, Mim?” 

“ No, thank you, dear. I have had adventures enough for one 
day. I might faint again, or do something equally absurd—it 
is your turn now,’ I said, depositing myself comfortably on 
the sofa. 

My aunt had gone, but Dolly remained just for a moment 
to say— 

‘*Oh, Mim, dear ; I wonder what he is like !’’ 

Pour Dolly ! she was evidently thinking of him in the light of 
a “ grandfather. ”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ AwaAnpa.—! Does not your Lordship love reading, then ?’ 
“TLorp For.— Oh, passionately, Madauo !’ ” 
A Trip to Srarborough.—SHEnivan. 


He remained fully half-an-hour, and then, warned by his heavy 
tread, I placed myself in a convenient position to observe his depar. 
ture. 

A tall, thin figure, spectacles, straggling whiskers inclining to 
grey, moustaches of the same, were all that the passing glance I 
caught allowed me to take in, as he crossed the gravel walk and 
reached the shrubbery which hid him from sight. 

Dolly at that moment came blushing into the roum, followed by 
my aunt. 

‘**Oh, Mim,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘I wish you had been with us. 
T never saw such distinguished mauners in my life! Hadn't he, 
Aunt Jane ?”’ 

“Yes, my love, a perfect gentleman,’’ replied my aunt, in a 
subdued voice and look, as if still under the influence of his exces- 
sive superiority. | 

_“ And so clever!’ continued Dolly, with enthusiasm ; ‘‘ his 
manner of speech so refined and elegant, ful! of quotations.’ 
‘*'Yes,”” echoed my aunt, whose conversation, I suspect, never 
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exceeded that monysyllable in the presence of so much knowledge ; 
for she was a sweet, simple soul, whose reverence for learning was 
far in advance of her pussession of the same. 

‘‘ T dectare,”’ said Dolly, “ that if he talks always as he did to. 
day, I must begin to read up and improve my mind. I never saw 
such a place as this ; one never seems to see a review of any kind, I 
have not read the Sapient since I left Miss Johnstone’s.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say he talked like the Sapient? How you 
must have enjoyed his conversation,’’ I remarked with a laugh. 

“Don’t be a quiz, Miss Mim,”’ said Dolly, who was thereby 
reminded of the trouble Miss Johnstone used to have to induce her 
to assist in the cultivation of her said mind. ‘‘ We must show him 
some attention, must we not?’’ she inquired of my aunt, looking 
doubtful as to how it was to be done. 

“ Of course, my love,” said my aunt, with equal hesitation, for 
we allfelt that Uncle Worthington, with his plain manners and 
boasted plain living, would be such an utter incongruity by the 
side of this exquisite that to amalgamate them, without an explosion, 
would require no ordinary tact. 

“Does he remain long in Southport ?”’ 

‘¢ Six weeks or more, I think he said—did he not, Aunt Jane?’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,”’ said my aunt, leaving the room. 

‘** And where is he staying ?”’ 

‘* At the ‘Grand Hotel;’ he has taken a suite of rooms, and 
lives there-en pr “ince With a tlack servant as his valet. I wish you 
had seen him.’ 

“Of course, I saw him, I should not have been a true daughter 
of our beloved mother Eve if I had not watched to see him pass. 
He was exquisite; but what did he think of you is more to the 
point.” 

“T think he was delighted,’’ said Aunt Jane,on her return, having 
heard my remark. ‘‘I am sure I thought he would have sat on 
for ever, he seemed so pleased; and, indeed, I don’t wonder, for 
your sister has such charming manners, and entertained him as if 
she had been accustomed to sit in state and hold drawing-rooms all 
her life ; but then I am not surprised at her being inspired on this 
occasion. Colonel Domville’s conversation wasso improving. He 
gave us a description of his j journey in such beautifullanguage. It 
was like reading a book, wasn’t it, dear?—tell Mary all about it, 

for I must go.” 

‘* Well, Dolly, begin.’’ 

‘*To tell you the truth, Mim dear, I don’t remember much of 
what he said, although I was so delightful, as Aunt Jane says; for I 
was thinking all the while what a horrible contretemps it would be 
if Uncle Worthington were to walk in, as he did this morning, and 
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embrace the Colonel with the gusto he observed towards your 
medical man! I don’t think I could have survived it.” 

“J declare poor Uncle Worthington is a regular sword of 
Damocles over your fashionable head, Dolly.’ 

“J should think so! I don’t know what we are to do with him 
while Colonel Domville is here. I wish to goodness he would take 
to papering the attics—he talks of doing so; that would keep him 

irs, and out of our sight, for some time.’ 

“Except if he happened to want fresh paper and paste, and 
then he would call us all to help him to get it. How I should 
enjoy it, some day, when Colonel Domville was calling and 
talking beautifully like the Sapient, to see Uncle Worthington put 
his head into the drawing-room and say, ‘ Here, Dolly, my dear, 
just ask them to make me a little more paste.’ Can’t I picture 
your anguish and the well-bred stare of your fashionable Colonel ?” 

“T think you are horribly cruel to make so light of my suffer- 
ings,” she cried. 

* And I think you equally mean to be ashamed of your uncle,” 
I answered wermly. 

** Now, Mim, don’t talk nonsense, and don’t begin to moralise. 
All that sort of stuff sounds admirable in a book, but I defy you not 
to feel the awkwardness of it in real life ; for social miseries cannot 
be lightly ignored—they are as acute to bear as any others, 
especially for us, come as strangers to afresh place and wanting the 
best society. A man like Uncle Worthington stamps us at once as 
second-rate people. Only printes and millionaires can afford to 
indulge in such eccentricities, and hear them called by that name,”’ 
she said, shrugging her shoulders with all a Frenchwoman’s 
animation. 

“But what do you mean by second-rate people? Is not every 
one in the world second-rate to the person above them in the social 
scale ?”’ 

‘* Do be quiet, and don’t weary me with reflections. Society is 
society ; all I want is to get it, and not to defineit. At present I 
am browsing on a mountain of dulness. We have been here I don’t 
know how many weeks and never been asked to a party vet, and 
never shall, as long as Uncle Wortlington continues to make such 
a sign-board of himself. No wonder people are frightened.”’ 

“There you are wrong; for Mrs. Baines has asked us to her 
At Home on the twentieth of June. Now that will be a capital 
introduction !"’ 

— You don’t say so! Why, when did it come?” said Dolly, 
brightening up considerably. “Only a fortnight from this! Why, 
Aunt Jane,” she said, addressing my aunt, who had returned again 
to the room, ‘‘ you never told me of Mrs. Baines's invitation !’’ 
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“ I forgot to do so, in the hurry of the morning and all that we 
have gone through ; but I left it open on the writing-table for any 
one to see. Did you think of answering it for me, Mary?” 

‘Nd; I did not know if it would de accepted.” 

“ Accepted! Of course !’’ exclaimed Dolly. ‘‘ I hear she gives 
the best parties in Southport. You only meet the very nicest 
people at her house. Quite the best introduction we could have. 
We must think about our dresses, Mim ; let them be different. I 
hate sisters who go about labelled such, in livery. I wish. I hada 
pair of handsome bracelets ;’’ she said thoughtfully, looking down 
at the soft, round, well-formed arms that needed no embellishing. 
“Have we any money, Mim? you are the cashier—enough to buy 
us each a pair of bracelets ?”’ 

‘‘You need not go to any expense for jewels,”’ said my aunt. 
“T have all your poor mother’s in my charge, to divide between 
you. She left them with me; so beautifully arranged, each article 
marked with your respective names. I did not like to take the 
responsibility of the jewel-case while travelling about, so left it with 
our banker during my absence abroad.”’ 

“ Do send for it,’’ interrupted Dolly. 

“TI brought it with me when we came from London, and have it 
now upstairs. I was waiting for some such opportunity as the 
present, before opening it, as there is something so inexpressibly 
painful to me in displacing the articles a loving hand, long dead, 
was the last totouch. You are young, my dears, and I do not ex. 
pect you to feel as I do about this; but you will find that as 
you grow older, past memories, instead of being forgotten, become 
sacred. Come with me now, and I will give them to you.” 

We went to her bedroom, where, unlocking her wardrobe, she 
brought out a large jewel-case with leather case andstrap. Seating 
herself on a sofa she placed it on the table before her, while we 
stood on either side watching her. As she put the key in the 
lock, I can distinctly recollect feeling a peculiar shiver pass all 
through my frame which made me turn faint and sick. 

‘* What is it, dear?” said Dolly, who caught sight of my face. 
‘* Wait a little, Aunt Jane. I don’t think Mim feels very well,’’ 
before I had time to reply she had dashed from the room to fetch 
some wine. 

‘*Oh, Aunt Jane,”’ I cried; “‘do you remember when poor 
mamma died how cold she was, and how I clung toher? She 
came just now and touched me, I think, for I felt the same cold 
feeling I had then. It was as if she had put two icy hands across 
my eyes to keep me from seeing for ever.”’ 

“You poor thing, it is only fancy,” said my aunt, kindly, 
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“Your accident this morning has unnerved you ; you were on the 
point of fainting again very likely.’’ 

I made no reply, but I knew that I had not fainted; and that 
Mv present sensations were by no means a repetition of the morn- 
lny’s experience. 

I took a sip of the wine which Dolly now brought, and then my 
aunt opened the case. 

It was, as she had said, a mournful sizht; everything was so 
neatly arranged, and marked with our different names, that we 
paused for a long while not daring to displace them; it seemed 
such a sacrilege to do so, as we recalled who it was that had laid each 
article, which thus had rested through the long years past in 
its silent grave. 


We stood so long waiting and looking that my aunt said, 
“Well, dears, what do you wish ?”’ 


“TI think we would rather you took them out and divided 
them,”’ said Dolly. 

Giving a little sigh, she did as requested. “I think you had 
better have new cases made, for this has a destiny to fulfil which I 
will not speak of now, except to tell you that it was your mother’s 
wish you should not have it after the jewels had been removed.” 

“What is this?”’ I inquired, as 1 touched a silver button at the 
back, near the hinges. 

“The spring, my dear. It unlocks a secret drawer—no need 
to open it—it contains no jewels.’ Putting my hand aside, and 
quickly closing the lid, she restored the box to its case, while we 
sat staring at the two small heaps which lay before us. 

Dolly had her bracelets, so had I. We should never want for 
jewels again, it seemed to me, for the rest of our lives. 

** What a beautiful ring!” exclaimed Dolly, as she selected 
from my heap a glittering diamond hoop. ‘‘It was the one our 
poor mother wore—don’t you remember ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear, she wore it up to the day of her death,” said 
Aunt Jane. ‘‘I removed it after she was dead; but she told me 
where it was to be put, and who it was for; so I had no difficulty in 
finding the vacant spot which was left with Mary’s name upon it.” 

** It is too beautiful for me ever to wear,”’ I said with a shiver. 

**It would be out of place now,” said my aunt, who was, a 
preacher of simplicity to girls; ‘‘ but keep it until you are married. 
Dolly, I see, has her emerald ; it was given to your poor mother by 
an old friend of our family as a wedding gift.’’ 

** And who gave her this ?” I said, holding up the diamond. 

**It must have been given t» her after her marriage, as I don’t 


remember it among her wedding gifts. Your father, of course—who 
else should give it ?”’ , 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


“ Mrs. Harpcastie.—‘ I vow, since innoculation began, there is no such thing 
to be seen as a plain woman ; so one must dress a little particular, or one 
may escape in a crowd. ’” She Stoops to Conquer. 


A FEW mornings later, while my aunt and Dolly were on a 
shopping expedition, Mr. Addison paid his professional visit. 

I felt awkward at having toreceive him alone. So unused was I 
to the society of gentlemen, that I experienced an amount of nervous. 
ness in the presence of a stranger, that would have been laughable 
had it not been such a painful matter to me. Fortunately Mr. 
Addison was about the best person I could have met to make me 
forget my shyness. 

I was reading when he entered, and as my back was towards the 
door I attributed the heavy footstep to my uncle, and paid no atten. 
tion, keeping my eyes upon my book, until I was startled by seeing 
Mr. Addison before me. 

‘¢ Your nerves are still out of order, I see, Miss Prior.’’ 

‘*Pray forgive me,” I stammered. ‘Jt was stupid of the 
servant not to announce you.”’ 

‘* Don’t apologise ; how you are trembling!’’ and as he spoke 
he placed his chair at a little distance. He saw that I was in no 
condition to be professionally cross-examined, so he wisely waited 
until I was more composed. 

‘‘T am sorry my aunt and sister are not athome. Shall I call 
my uncle?’’ I felt as if I didn’t quite know what to do. 

‘Don’t trouble your uncle,’’ he said; ‘‘ I cannot remain very 
long.”’ 

‘“* And the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew:” why would those words keep haunting me as I looked at 
him ? | 

‘‘ Now, Miss Prior, if you are ready I should like to examine 
your wrist.’’ 

I held it out, and as he began undoing the bandage I said: 
‘Do you think my wrist will be well by the twentieth of June? 
I should like it to be, for I want to go tu Mrs. Baines’s party.”’ 

‘*T must try and make it well for you, in that case. You are 
the second person this morning who has spoken to me about 
the twentieth, and hoped they would be well enough to go to Mrs 
Baines’s party.” 

‘* Indeed !’’ 

“Yes; one ofthe numerous visitors to Southport at this season, 
made the same remark. He is staying at the Grand Hotel,”’ 
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‘Is his name Colonel Domville?’ T inquired, growing in- 
terested. 
‘‘ No, though, strangely enough, he is a Colonel. He gave me 


his card—by the way, 1 think | have it in my pocket ;’’ and he drew 


forth a card, handing it to me, on which TI read: 

‘Colonel Adrian Stanhope, Clynden Hall.’’ My interest fell 
at once; and I returned the card without remark. 

“A very good style of man,’ he continued. ‘‘ His sister is 
with him. Miss Stanhope is an elderly lady, but not old. I like 
them both very much. 

He kept throwing out these remarks as he wound the bandage 
round my wrist. His mind was evidentally running on them. 

“Ts Colonel Stanhope very ill ?” 

** No; not very, or rather in a perpetual state of invalidism—a 
valetudinarian, in fact. They have come here for the summer, and 
are friends of Mr. and Mrs. Baines. My introduction was purely 
accidental, as I am not a fashionable doctor—I hope you don’t 
object,”’ he said, with a smile. ‘‘] happened to be in the Hotel 
when they were sending for a doctor in all directions, and Miss 
Stanhope begged I would prescribe for her brother; this is the 
history of my acquaintance with them. And now I think your 
wrist will do until I can liberate it finally.” ; 

** Ah!’ said my uncle, coming into the room, looking pleased 
to see him. ‘‘ How do you do? and how is my poor little victim ? 
I am longing for a cabinet to put all my odds-and-ends of curiosi- 
ties in, but I have not plucked up courage to visit the scene of 
Mary’s disaster ; however, if you are walking I don’t mind going 
under your shelter a part of the way; if you will just wait one 
mowent I will be with you.” 

** Your uncle manages to amuse himself, I see.’’ said Mr. Addison. 

** Yes ; he is always busy about something or another.” 

**A sensible man; there is nothing in the world like good 
honest hard work—thank God, I have lived to find that out. 
Here he comes—I must wish you good-bye,’’ he said, rising; and 
they left together. 

“So you have had a visit from your medical man,”’ cried Dolly, 
with one of her bright laughs, when she returned. ‘‘ We met him 
with Uncle Worthington. By the way, Mim, you should have told him 
to call when your aunt and sister were at home; but of course you 
forgot to do so. There are no flirts, my dear, so dangerous as quiet 
ones, remember! ‘They undermine the citadel; now, I prefer a 
storming party.”’ 

**Mr. Addison does not seem to me the sort of man likely to 


* be undermined or stormed,”’ said 1; ‘‘in either case he is at your 
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‘© would rather be excused,’’ said Dolly, with a grimace. 
‘But oh, Mim, what do you think? Mrs. Baines has invited 
Colonel Domville for the twentieth.”’ 

‘‘Do you intend storming that fortress, if it be such? From 
what I have heard I think the outworks have fallen alre «dy.”’ 

‘‘T hope they have,”” she answered, naively. ‘“ But joking 
apart, Mim, he is very clever, and has an excellent position.’’ 

‘* And how charming to spend your days talking like the Sapient 
Review for the rest of your life !”’ 

‘* What idiots we are to be chattering like this!’’ she exclaimed, 
with a gay laugh, as she tripped out of the room humming the 
old song, which she paraphrased thus : 


“What care I how tine he be, 
If he be not fine for me,” 


while I was summoned to the drawing-room to see Mrs. Freeman, 
our neighbour, who had called to ask how I was, having heard 
of my accident. 

She was a kind, weary-looking little woman, who seemed as if 
life was a hard text, out of which she was for ever trying to make a 
good sermon. She interested me so much that we soon became 
very friendly, and I often went to sit an hour with her.” 

“We shall meet. you at the Baines’s party?” I said, after she 
had been with me some time. 

““No; we do not visit, although Mr. Baines is our clergyman. 
I have found that the kingdom of heaven, at presént, on earth is 
decidedly exclusive. It likes to be sure that you are well-born 
and well.bred, or else have the equivalent in your purse, before it 
extends you its hospitality; unless you happen to belong to the 
very poor, when of course you can share in the tea-and-cake recep- 
tions of the schoolrooms, where the people sit, and the pastor stands 
and all is distinct. ‘ 

** Are you not severe ?’’ I suggested. 

‘* Possibly, and yet I am but giving you my experience. I trust 
you may be more fortunate in yours.” 

Poor Mrs. Freeman, the society of ladies and gentlemen had 
evidently not been very kind to her, and I soon learnt who was the 
chief offender, as she remarked presently. ‘‘ You are sure to 
encounter a certain Mrs. St. Vincent at Mrs. Baines’s party; she is 
the widow of a general officer, and introduces the parade ground 
into society. Her vocation in Southport is to take the command 
of the cliques, and no one is suffered to passes current without the 
certificate of her approval.” 

‘* How absurd !”’ 

‘* Yes, but instructive and amusing at the same time. She is a 
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distinct specimen of a woman, and a good illustration of the vast 
amount of littleness to be met with in small. big people.” 

“ Yes, it is wonderful how tenacious some are about their dignity, 
which can never suffer but from themselves.”’ 

“ A platitude, my dear girl, that all are ready to admit, but few 
to act upon; you must beware of platitudes.” 

** How do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢T mean that people have grown so accustomed to the ritual of 
certain truths that their deep sense is lost in sounds that convey 
no meaning beyond the acknowledged fact that they have become 
platitudes to which we all assent, but never heed.”’ 

“Shall we have any dancing at Mrs. Baines’s? I am longing 
for a dance!”’ 

“T fear not; the weak brethren have to be considered in a 
clergyman’s house.”’ : 

“Weak brethren !’’ I exclaimed, laughing. ‘ What are they 
like ?”” 

*T can't say—for I never saw one. Individually most people 
profess themselves proof against all temptation, but abstain from 
certain harmless amusements on account of the weak brethren. I 
am rather curious, therefore, to see one; or to know if the brother 
exists that ever owned to a weakness that would not yield some 
self-complacency in owning it,”’ she said, smiling as she rose to leave, 
making me promise to see her as soon as I could after our party 
was over. 

At length the day of the twentieth arrived. To my aunt's 
vexation, Uncle Worthington announced his intention of staying at 
home that evening. After much expostulation he only said— 

“If you expect me to go to such balderdash as an At Home, 
you are very much mistaken. If any one will come and take me 
as I am [“ Heaven forbid!” muttered Dolly], and have a game of 
whist, I shall be happy to welcome them ; but 1’ll see them at Old 
Harry’s first before I go and dress up to spend an evening to talk 
bosh, so understand that at once. As long as the girls want to go 
they can, and you are free to take them; but I mean to stay at 
home.’’ 

“*Come only this once,” pleaded my aunt, “as it is our first 
party; what excuse can I make for you? You are in perfect 
health.” 

“Say the truth, my dear, that I prefer a chapter out of Swift, 
Shakespeare, or Sterne, if I want amusement, and to sit at home with 
my pipe in my comfortable cabin up aloft, to seeing a lot of men 
and women, dressed and undressed, making fools of themselves, 
pretending to be very polite and fond of each other, when they are 
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ready to cut each other’s characters, if not throats, at the smallest 
notice.” 

As his obstinacy on this point was not to be overcome we were 
forced to go without him. 

Dolly and I were immensely interested in each other's 
appearance this evening when the ceremony of dressing took place, 
—she in pink, I in white. 

“Truly you are born to carry all before you—you look 
splendid!” I exclaimed, with a genuine burst of admiration as I 
finished assisting her. 

‘‘Thank you, dear,” she said quietly, taking it as her due. 
“ Now let me help you.”’ 

After a few finishing touches, she said, “ Yes, you will do; 
“like your dress extremely ; there is a decided air of superiority 
about it that will carry off the palm. Pe prepared to create a 
sensation, my child.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense! you make me feel miserable; I never 
could make friends with people at first.’’ 

“T didn’t talk about. your making friends: I simply said you 
would create a sensation, a pleasing flutter of hope and surprise.’’ 

“ Don’t forget your music,’ said my aunt to me, at that 
moment entering the room. 

‘*But my wrist!” I exclaimed, glad to escape the ordeal of a 
public performance. 

‘** Dolly will accompany you.” 

‘Of course, I will; I wouldn’t have you leave your music 
behind for worlds. But before we go I wish to remird you, my 
beloved friends, that if you have occasion to address me in public 
this evening, which no doubt you will, that the name I received at 
my baptism, when I promised to renounce the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world—a promise, | am happy to think, no one ever seems, 
or is expected, to keep, by the way—was Medora, not Dolly, as in 
tender moments you are wont to call me ;”’ and she finished off with 
a low bow. After a hearty laugh at her dramatic action and 
request we started for Mrs. Baines’s At Home. 
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TURKEY: 
ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


PART V. 
MAMMALIA. 


Ir would, perhaps, have appeared less pedantic to have headed this 
chapter—quadrupeds—more especially as such are what we have 
really in view ; but as the monkey and bat tribes—the quadrumana 
and the cheiroptera—cannot precisely be said to be quadrupeds, yet 
come among the mammals, or mammifere, there was no help for it 
but to adopt the more comprehensive heading. 

To begin, then, with the higher organised marmmals, the moukey- 
tribe, one species is twice noticed in the Old Testament (lL Kings 
x, 22; and 2 Chron. ix. 21) under the name of koph, whence the 
‘**kupos”’ of the Septuagint, and ‘‘ cephus”’ of the Romans. But 
as this animal is associated in both cases with thoukiim, rendered 
* peacocks ’ in our version, but, from the prehensile meaning of the 
word, more probably parrots—it is also most probable that in 
both cases animals are alluded to which were brought from Ophir, 
in Southern Africa, by the fleet of Tarshish. 

There are, however, traditions of the existence of a large ape or 
baboon in the jungle of the lower Euphrates or Tigris; and Mr. 
Rich notices the satyrs of the desert in his ‘‘Memoir on the 
Ruins of Babylon,’’ p. 30; but such an animal was not met with 
or heard of during the exploration of those two rivers. Supposing 
it to have been once a tenant of the Mesopotamian wilderness, which 
is far from unlikely, the untractable and brutal, yet semi-human 
character of the whole genus would indeed be sufficient to sanction ° 
the Arabic name “ saadan,’’ and the Hebrew “ sadim,’’ indicating 
satyr of the desert. Mr. Rich says his informants caHed them 
** Said’ or ‘‘Sayyid Assad ;’’ and he adds, they are found in the 
woods near Semava, on the lower Euphrates. This is very likely 
to be thecase, for the Arabian ape or baboon (Macacus Arabicus), 
a species nearly allied to Cynocephalus hamadryas, on the one 
hand, and to Macacus Silenus on the other—all three, powerful, 
fierce, and libidinous animals, is said to be met with from the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, through Southern Arabia to the Euphrates and 
Tigris. It is remarkable that this species is all the less solicitous 
about the vicinity of trees, as it is armed with powerful canines ; 
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holds its enemy firmly grasped, and fights not singly, but assisted 
by the whole troop. Hence it frequents jungle and even scrubby 
ground near water, and would find plenty of suitable cover near the 
last-mentioned rivers. Colonel Hamilton Smith, believes that this 
animal will ultimately prove to be a baboon, and the same as 
Simia Cynomolgus of Haselquist. The so-called Macacus Arabicus 
is described as having a dog-like nose, the skin of the face of & 
reddish colour with a large tuft of hair on each side, and this would 
correspond with the description given of the tartarin or dog-faced 
baboon, Cynocephalus Hamadryas, also met with in Arabia. 

Looking at the semi-human form of this animal it must be 
admitted that it was peculiarly adapted to the purposes of idolatry 
in its grossest and most debasing aspect, as is still met with in 
India, in the instance of the Macacus Sinicus, and when Mr. Rich's 
informants called it Said or Sayyid, they must have looked upon it 
as an almost sacred animal. The Hebrew people, already familiar 
with a similiar worship in Egypt, may have copied the native tribes 
in the wilderness, and have thus drawn upon themselves the 
remconstrance in Levit. xvii. 7, where the allusion to these animals 
is very distinct, as also in Isa, xiii. 21 ; and again xxxiv. 14; where 
the image is perfect, when we picture to ourselves the sayrim or 
‘* hairy ones,’’ lurking in the tamarisk groves of the river Euphrates. 
The most ancient form of the Arabian Urolalt was that of a baboon, 
the name having some reference to red and to the Indian monkey- 
worship. Four different species of quadrumana, all, however, 
apparently foreign, are represented on the obelisk of Niurud. One 
is conjectured to represent an ape ; another the hunuman, venerated 
by the Indians; a third the bruh, the largest of the Indian monkey 
tribe, and a fourth, the wanderoo, or maned ape of India. 

The Rev. Wm. Houghton, in a paper on the mammalia of the 
Assyrian sculptures, read before the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
admits, with Layard, that the monkey with a white face like that 
ofa man, and with a fringe of whiskers neatly trimmed round it, 
is the Presbyter entellus, or hunuman of India, and he also advocates 
the presence of Macacus Silenus. It isremarkable that the Assyrian 
word for monkey was ‘“u-du-mu,” or a-da-ma,’’ the same as the 
Hebrew and Arabic word ‘‘a-dam,’’ a man. ‘I'his, at all events, 
attests to the antiquity of an hypothesis erroneously supposed to 
belong to our own times. 

Species of the bat tribe, most plentifully represented in the 
East, are alluded to in the Old Testament under the name of 
Atalleph, as unclean animals. They are the ‘‘ wedji kushi” of 
the Turks, ‘‘ slepi mish ’’ of the Slaves, ‘‘litigak ’’ of the Dacians, 
and ‘‘nykteriza” or nykterida’’ of the Greeks. The common 
bat is so abundant that in some towns they issue forth at twilight 
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in myriads, and where there are no windows penetrate into the 
rooms, where they are of great use in destroying musquitoes. They 
congregate in especial numbers in caves and ruins. Long-eared 
bats of a lighter colour, are also seen, but more rarely. An 
attempt was made to explore a staircase in the deserted castle of 
Al Mamum, on the river Euphrates, called from that Khalif's 
devotion to astronomy, Kalah en Nesjm or the “castle of stars,” 
in the search of a tunnel traditionally said to have existed at that 
place (more probably, however, at Zenobia); but as, after driving 
away the bats, a work of no small labour, the excavation had to be 
carried on through their dung—the accumulation of years—it had 
after a time to be per force given up, from the suffocating odour, 
the finer particles penetrating every where. 

Mr. Layard describes a visit made to a cave on the side of 
Kukab, the ‘‘S.ar’’ mountain of central Mesopotamia, when an 
avalanche of loose stones being set in motion, disturbed swarms of 
bats that hung to the sides and ceiling of the cavern. Flying 
towards the light, these noisome beasts almost compelled the party 
to retreat. They clung to their clothes, and their hands could 
scarcely prevent their settling on their faces. ‘The nestling of their 
wings he describes, as being like the noise of a great wind, and an 
abominable stench arose from the recesses of the cave. 

The first tribe of these animals, distinguished as being without 
tails, is not at present known either in Egypt or Arabia; but of the 
second, having tails, a large species was discovered by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, in the Pyramids, and a very large one is figured on the 
oldest monuments. Mr. Tristram has since discovered large fox- 
headed bats (Xantharpyra Zgyptiaca), in the rocks at Kalat-al- 
Kurn, above the plain of Acre, in Syria. 

Among the insect-eating quadrupeds, most of which are valuable 
fur-bearing animals, we have the common hedge-hog (“kipri” or 
“kirpi” of the Turks, ‘‘ skantzoc-hoiros”’ of the Greeks, and 
*‘kunfred’’ of the Arabs). The flesh of this animal is esteemed by 
the Arabs as strengthening. <A long-eared species is met with in 
the south, which seems either to be Erinaceus auritus of Pallas, or 
EF, Acgyptus of St. Hilaire; but Mr. Tristram says a hedge-hog was 
brought to him which was identical with the European species. 

Two species of shrew-mice (‘‘keustebek’’ of the Turks, 
“chamoragus’’ of the Greeks) are met with in the fields, one of 
which appears to correspond to Sorex pusillus of Gmelin. Mr. 
Tristram met with some peculiar field mice in Palestine. One was 
a curious little sand mouse of a pale, tawny colour, and its back 
covered with spines instead of hair (Acomys dimidiatus), and 
another little porcupine-mouse, Acanthomys Cahirinus. Both were 
found in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. 
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The common mole is met with, but is very rare in Greece, and, 
as may be easily imagined, in the stony regions of Syria. The 
Syrian mole, which has shallower subterranean passages and yet 
raises higher mounds than the European species, is not a mole, 
properly so-called, but amole-rat. The Arabic name is “ khuld,”’ 
the ‘synonym ”’ of the Hebrew, ‘‘choled,” translated ‘‘ weasel ”’ 
in our version. It is twice the size of our mole, and without any 
vestige of external eyes. (Res. in Assyria, p. 39.) The “ spalax,”’ 
or ‘‘aspalax’’ of Aristotle (“ typhlopontikos” of the Greeks), has 
been long known as the mole of the ancients. It is the Greorychus 
tuphlus or Aspalax typhlus of systematists. There is a variety 
with irregular white spots, which is social in its habits. Pallas and 
Gmelin who called the aspalax, ‘“‘mus typhlus,’’ also described a 
small species called “ sukerkan,” greyish brown above and whitish 
below (mus talpinus). This is the Georychus talpinus, or Lemnus 
talpinus of others. 

Bears (‘‘aye”’ of the Turks, ‘‘ medved’’ of the Slaves, ‘‘ ari’”’ 
of the Albanians, “ ourss’’ of the Wallachians, ‘‘ arkouda’”’ of the 
Greeks, “dub’’ of the Arabs, “deeb or dob’’ of the Persians, and 
‘“‘dob”’ of the Hebrews), is, as is shown by its names, known 
throughout the mountainous regions of Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia. ‘This appears to be the brown bear, whose skins we 
have seen cuspended in the huts orchalets of Kurdistan. There 
appear, however, to be three varieties known to the Kurds, one that 
is black, called “manga mar,” and another called “ zamesh,”’ 
besides the common brown bear. 

The Syrian bear (Ursus Syriacus) is very nearly allied to the 
brown bear (Ursus Arctos), differing only in such points as may 
have their origin in the different conditions in which it is placed, as in 
the stature, being proportionably lower and longer, the head and tail 
more prolonged, and the colour a buff or livit bay, often clouded 
like the Pyrenean bear, with darker brown. On the back there is 
a ridge of long semi-erect hairs, running from the neck to the tail. 
The Syrian bear is a very active animal, and during the siege of 
Antioch, Godefroy de Bouillon, according i» Matthew Paris, slew 
one in defence of a poor woodcutter, and was dangerously wounded 
in the encounter. David defended his flock from the attack of a 
Syrian bear (1 Sam. xvii, 34), and the bears destroyed the children 
who mocked the prophet (2 Kings xi. 24).* 

It was fo. a long time supposed that the badger was not an 
inhabitant, at all events, of Turkey in Asia; and Colonel Hamilton 
Smith argued upon that ground that the accepted version of tachash, 








* Mr. Tristram saw a brown Syrian bear clumsily, but rapidly, clamber 
down the rocks of the Wady Laimun, uear the Sea of Galilee, aud cross the 
ravine Zhe Land of Israel, p. 447. 
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which occurs in numerous places in the Old Testament, in connec- 
tion with oroth “ skins,’’ as denoting the covering of the tabernacle, 
was incorrect. The badger is, however, by no means uncommon in 
Turkey. It is the “‘ pursuk”’ of the Turks, ‘‘jasavatz ’’ of the 
Slavonians, ‘‘ esura’’ of the Dacians, “ asbus azos’”’ or ‘‘ metis” of 
the Greeks. The writer had one in captivity at Mosul for some 
months. Mr. Tristram also saw one alive, and declares it to be 
identical with our European species. 

The different species of viverride and mustellide inhabiting 
western Asia, are supposed to be grouped under the Hebrew 
designation of “ tzigim.” Among them is the “ thela aelan,’’ sup- 
posed to be the same, or uearly allied to Genetta barbara, and 
described by Bochart as having various colours, and being spotted 
like a pard. In Syria it is called ‘“‘sephka,’’ in Arabia “ zebzeb,”’ 
and it lives by hunting shaphans (Hyrar Syriacus) and birds. 
There are, besides, in the same regions, the nimse or pole-cat. 
Russell notices this animal under the name of “eben,”’ or ‘‘ ibn- 
aarse,’’ as met with in the villages around Aleppo, and even 
sometimes in the town itself. The weasel is the “welinpjik”’ 
of the Turks, “ lasitza’’ of the Slavonians, and “ nyphitza’’ of the 
Greeks. The common martin is “ zerdeva,’’ T., “ kuna,’’ Al., 
‘chin,’ Dac., and ‘‘kunabi”’ of the Greeks. The pole-cat is the 
*‘sansar,’’ T., “tvor,’’ Sl., and “iklis” or ‘‘mani-polski”’ of the 
Greeks. The weasel of Arabia (Fert-el-heile) differs from our 
species chiefly in its superior size and darker colour. The date- 
forests of the Euphrates are tenanted by a peculiar palm-martin, 
or paradoxurus, nearly allied to P. éypus. 

The ichneumon is the “ nems’’ of the Arabians. Mr. Tristram 
obtained a specimen of the ichneumon of Syria, which he describes 
as almost as large as a badger, which it resembled in colour. There 
appear to be other animals belonging to the families here noticed in 
western Asia, and among these are the “sunjiab”’ and the “simur”’ 
or “‘ al.fanex,”’ of Ibn "Omar Ab’dul Bahr; the same as the fennec 
of Bruce. The animal described to Mr. Layard by the Arabs 
under the name of nees (“ Nin. and Babylon,” p. 567), as watching 
its opportunity in a tree to spring even upon a lion’s back, must 
have been a glutton or wolverene, an animal of wide distribution 
from the Arctic regions to Europe, Asia, and America. The 
common otter is met with in the fish-abounding rivers of Turkey. 
It is the “denghiz kunduzu” of the Turks, ‘‘vidra’’ of the 
Slavonians and Dacians, and the ‘‘maskula’’ or “ skylopotamos ”’ 
(water.dog) of the Greeks. 

The dog tribe (“ keleb”’ of the Hebrews, ‘‘kelb’’ of the Arabs, 
*‘kiopek ’’ of the Turks, “ pseto” of the Slavonians, “ kein” of the 
Albanians, “Cane” of the Dacians, “skylos or koon”’ of the 
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Greeks), presents this peculiarity in the east, that while there is one, 
and perhaps more than one species that never have been the com- 
panions of man, and there are races of uncertain origin that may 
have been formerly domesticated, but which are now wild and as 
fierce as wolves, there are others, arising from the particular ideas of 
oriental nations, which are neither wild nor domesticated, but which 
are met with in most towns and cities, excepting in Servia and Walla. 
chia (whence they have been wisely extirpated, their supposed value as 
scavengers having been superseded by more civilised processes) with. 
out owners, feeding on offal or carrion, yet still possessing the true 
instinct of protecting property, and guarding the inhabitants of the 
particular district or quarter where they are located. Some Christians 
supply them with straw, when they litter, or in cold weather; and 
even Mussulmans will at times place food or water within their reach, 
when they will attach themselves to a particular house; yet we have 
known the greater portion of the bazaar or pariah dogs, as they have 
been variously termed, destroyed by a severe frost at Angora. 

The street dog is often more or less bare, with a mangy skin, 
and is sometimes offensive. MRussell’s account of the street dog is 
not indeed flattering : “ What is called the bazaar dog,”’ he says,“ is 
a very ugly animal; its skin being foul and sordid, from living 
constantly in the dusty streets and feeding on all kinds of offal.’’ 
It is not surprising, then, that such an animal should at all times 
have been looked upon as defiling. 

It is to animals of this class, which appear to have followed the 
camp of Israel and hung upon its skirts, that allusion is made in 
Exod. xxii. 81. Some of the dogs of Cairo and Damascus annually 
become hajjis, and go and return with the caravan to Mekka and 
Medina. Persian pilgrims and the convoys of the dead to Kerbellai 
are similarly attended, nor are they useless in the last-mentioned 
instance, as the coffin boards, often loosely put together, are some- 
times shaken asunder during the passage of the Kurdish mountains, 
and the result can he better imagined than described. Such were 
the dogs, also, that devoured Jezebel, and licked up Ahab’s blood 
(1 Kings xxi, 23). 

Many towns are greatly disturbed by the howling at night of 
these street dogs. At Antioch the first evening yelling of the 
jackals is a signal for a concert of dogs. That they were similarly 
noxious in ancient times is evidenced from Psalm lix. 6, 14; but 
dumb or silent dogs, such as Isaiah alludes to (lvi. 10), are still 
met with. 

In Egypt, domestic dozs were venerated, and they continued to 
be cherished till the Arabian conquest, when they, like the street 
dogs, fell under the imprecation of Muhammad, who with relue. 
tance, though with good policy, modified the denunciations in 
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favour of hunting dogs, and even permitted game killed by them to 
be eaten under certain conditions. 

The wild dog is generally a low, sharp-nosed, reddish cur, not 
unlike a fox, but with less tail. There is, however, a larger wild 
dog in Turkey in Asia and Persia which resembles a wolf, and, 
like it, hunts in packs. It is, in fact, difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two, but their tails are shorter and unfurnished. 

In the time of the sojourning of Israel in Egypt, there were 
already in existence dogs of the principal races now extant, as 
shewn by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Birch, and Mr. A. Leith 
Adams, and they were equally well known to the Hebrews, with 
whom, notwithstanding the presumed Mosaic prohibition, anterior 
habits and in some measure the necessity of their condition, must 
have caused shepherd’s dogs to be retained as property (Deut. 
xxiii. 18) ; for we find one of their race, a house dog, attending on 
travellers (Tobit v. 16; xi. 4). It is probable that practically, the 
street dogs alone were considered as absolutely unclean, though 
all, as with the Muhammadans, were excluded from familiarity. 
Among the domestic dogs of Turkey, we have the shepherd’s dog 
(Tschobani-Kiopelk), the wolf-dog, the mastiff, the molosso or 
samsov— the butcher’s dog, hounds (tase, T. Ker, Sl.) and grey- 
hounds (Zaghar, T. Lagonicon, Gr.), a few spaniels and terriers 
(Barheta.Kiopek) are also met with. The so-called Turkoman 
greyhound is a very pretty animal, being of a very slight, slender 
make, not so large as our greyhound, but with longer ears. They 
are also clad in soft, long hair, especially the ears and tails, which 
adds much to their beauty. These dogs will sometimes leave their 
encampment or village to follow an European, who has been kind 
to them. ‘The shepherd’s dog is also a stout, well-looking dog, 
very different from the bazaar dog, and competent to defend his 
flock from the attack of wolves, foxes, or jackals. 

The jackal (“ tochakal ’’ of the Turks, “ tzakeli ”’ of the Greeks, 
“tchikal’’ of the Arabs, and “ shigral’’ of the Persians) is one 
of the best known and most common of wild animals in Syria. 
In a still summer’s evening, the howling of the jackals is so 
audible from the terraces of houses in Aleppo and Antioch, thut 
a stranger might be apt to think they were-about to break into 
the houses, but they content themselves with committing depreda- 
tions in the outskirts of the town. They have been known to 
destroy infants, and one case of this kind came under our own 
cognisance. They have carried away a sheep, made fast to the 
entrance of a tent. They are also peculiar in their habits. De. 
tained one evening upon a cliff, detaching fossils, a noise below 
called our attention to a crowd of jackals, playing like cats among 


the fallen rocks, They were easily driven away with a few stones, 
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with which they were favoured ; but on an attempt being made to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood, they followed in full cry, like a 
pack of hounds. Being unarmed, the situation was, for a time, not 
an agreeable one. Another time, on a forced night-ride through a 
forest near Killis, the jackals kept pace with the horse’s canter ; 
yelling, howling, and rushing to and fro, like spirits of darkness. 
It is difficult for a traveller to lay in the open in many parts of 
Syria to obtain a night’s rest without being disturbed *by the 
howling or intrusiveness of these, at once playful, and yet fierce 
little animals. They are at the same time so agile in their move. 
ments, and, from their colour, so difficult to discern, that although 
close by, it is almost impossible to shoot them in the dark. They 
have yelled so close to our tents that a party unable to sleep have 
turned out to maim a few, but without the slightest success. 

Wolves (“zeeb’’ in Hebrew, “deeb’”’ or “ zeeb”’ of the Arabs, 
“kurd”’ of the Turks, ‘‘vouk ”’ of the Slaves, “loupon”’ 
of the Dacians, and “‘lykos”’ of the Greeks) have at all times 
been more or less common in Turkey. The prophets allude 
to them in explicit language. ‘There are also several kinds of 
wolf. Russell says that the natives of Aleppo talk of a kind of 
common wolf, yet distinct from it, whose bite is fatal. It may be 
a mad,-wild dog. The Isatis or Tartarian wolf (Canis corsac), 
which hunts in troops, is met with in Mesopotamia. The wolf of 
Palestine is described by Hemprich and Ehrenberg, the most 
explicit of naturalists who have visited that region, under the de- 
nomination of Canis lupaster, and also, it seems, of Lupus 
Syriacus. They describe it as resembling the common wolf, but 
smaller, with a white tip to the tail. They also give as its 
synonym, in other words, believe it to be identical with the wolf of 
Ezypt, the Thoes anthus of some nomenclators. This latter 
species, found in the mummy state at Lycopolis, measures only 
eighteen inches at the shoulder, and in weight is scarcely more 
than one-third of that of a true wolf. The same naturalists de- 
scribe another wolf as met with in Arabia, which corresponds to 
the Canis sacer, and is the piscouch of the Copts. 

A species of black wolf is known as the “derbonn’’ in 
Arabia and Southern Syria. ‘This animal was seen as far north 
as the river Sajur, or in tne parallel of Aleppo, by the officers of 
the Euphrates Expedition.* It has been surmised that it may be 
the same as the black wolf of the Pyrennees, but considering the 
difference of climate, if so, it must be a variety. The common 
wolf is most commonly seen on the stony plains of North Meso- 
potamia, where they may be met witi in pairs, groping among the 





* Mr. Tristram also notices a wolf of a dark tawny colour as frequenting 
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stones, when a party riding by at a distance of not more than a 
hundred paces will scarcely attract their attention. Hyznas take 
the place of wolves in the south, and they are still more indifferent 
to the vicinity of man. All the children of a village will, how- 
ever, turn out to shout at and drive away a wolf when seen 
approaching at nightfall. 

The fox (“tilki”’ of the Turks, “lisitza”’ of the Slavonians, 
“delpere”’ of the Albanians, ‘‘ voulpe”’ of the Dacians, ‘ alopou’”’ 
of the Greeks, and “taaleb ” of the Arabs), though not so common 
as the jackal, is, as its names attests, well known throughout the 
country. The so-called Turkish fox (Cynalopex Turcicus) is an 
animal of an osculant group, with the general character of vulpes, 
but having the pupils of the eyes less contractile. The common 
Syrian fox, “shual aye,” or “ije” of the Hebrews, according to 
our version, but somewhat arbitarily interpreted, and the Vulpes 
Taaleb of naturalists, is of the size of an English fox and similarly 
formed, but the ears are wider and longer, the fur in general ochry- 
rufous above and whitish beneath; there is a faint black ring 
towards the tip of the tail, and the back of the ears are sooty, with 
bright fulvous edges. There ate few deserted ruins in Syria or 
Mesopotamia that are not tenanted by these foxes. Several pairs 
had burrowed their holes close by the main gateway of Rakka, 
and the little cubs were playing in the sunshine. Ehrenberg also 
describes two other species of fox, one of. which he takes to be the 
same as St. Hilaire’s Canis Niloticus, the abu Hussain of the 
Arabs, and the anubis of ancient Egypt. Mr. Tristram’s researches, 
which establish so close an affinity between the natural history of 

-Palestine and that of Africa, would tend to confirm this identifi. 
cation. 

Few animals have civen naturalists more trouble than the fennee 
of Bruce, to determine its real character. Itis a small furred quad. 
ruped, which burrows in the palm forests, and lives chiefly on dates, 
but cannot climb after them like the palm martin. The majority of 
opinions are in favour of its doglike character, and Burckhardt 
preferred for it the names of Canis pygmaeus, saharensis, or megalotis. 
Desmarest called it Canis zerdo, and Lesson, in his ‘‘ Mam. de Mam- 
malogie,’’ Canis fennecus. Colonel Hamilton Smith, however, 
declared it to be a small fox, for which he proposes the name of 
Megalotus zerda, and, from its habits, he is most likely to be right, 
It is the “al-fanex’’ or “ simur,’’ of the Arabian writers. 

The lion appears to have been much more common in Arabia 
and Syria in oldeu times than it is at present. It supplied many 
forcible images to the poetical language of Scripture, and not a few 
historical incidents in its narrative. This is further shewn by the 


great number of passages where this-the most powerful, daring, 
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and impressive of all carnivorous animals, the most magnificent in 
aspect, and powerful in voice—is alluded to in all the stages of 
its existence,—as the whelp, the young adult, and the matured 
lion or lioness. These stages are described under different names, 
exhibiting that multiplicity of denomination which always results 
when some great image is constantly preseut to the popular mind. 
Thus we have for a lion’s whelp, a very young lion (Gen, xlix. 9; 
Deut. xxxiii, 20,etc.) ; chephir, a young lion when first leaving the 
protection of the old pair to hunt independently (Ezek. xix. 2, 3; 
Ps. xci. 13, etc.) ; ari, an adult and vigorous lion (Nahum 11, 
12; 2 Sam. xvii. 10, etc.) ; and sachal, a black lion (Job iv. 10, x. 
16; Ps. xci. 13; Prov. xxvi. 13, etc.). 

Recent researches have shewn that while the lion, which is 
generally met with in the jungle of the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers, is without the shaggy mane of the African ‘species, there 
does occur a variety of this animal, especially on the river Karun, 
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which has a long black mane. Layard tells us that the inhabi- 
; tants of the country make a distinction between them and the 
‘ common maneless lion, the former being described as Kaffirs, or 
: infidels, and the others as Mussulmans. By a proper remon- 
, strance, and at the same time pronouncing a profession of faith, a 
’ true believer may induce the maneless lion to spare his life, but 
. the black lion is deaf to all such appeals, and is considered as in. 
exorable. 

2 Mention is also raade in the Scriptures, of laish, a lion in a state 
¢ of fury (Job iv, 2; Prov. xxx. 30, &.), and also labiah, a lioness 
. (Job iv. 11), where lions’ whelps are denominated the sons of 
“ Labiah, or of the lioness. 

- The Scriptures, it has been justly remarked, present many 
; striking pictures of lions, touched with wonderful force and fidelity. 
: Even where the animal is represented as a direct instrument of the 
if Almighty, while true to its mission, it still remains true to its 
it nature. Thus nothing can be more graphiv than the record of the 
. man of God (1 Kings xiii, 24), disobedient to his charge, struck 
down from his ass and lying dead, while the lien stands by him 


without touching the lifeless body, or even attacking the living © 
- animal. Samson’s adventure also with the young lion, pictured as 
coming up from the cover, on the banks of the Jordan, attests a | 


: perfect knowledge of the animal and its habits. Finally, the-lions 
ia os the den with Daniel, miraculously leaving him unmolested, 
ne still retains in all respects the real characteristics of the animal, 

wy The lion, as an emblem of power, was symbolical of the tribe 
‘ws of Judah (Gen. xlix. 9). The type recurs in the prophetical 
ig, Visions, and the figure of this animal was ainong the few which the 


Hebrews admitted in Scripture, or in cast metal, as exemplified in 
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the throne of Solomon. It exists in the sculptures of all the great 
nations of antiquity, Egyptian, Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Persian. The heathen assumed the lion as an emblem of the 
sun, of the God of war, of Ares, Ariel, and Arioth, in all of which 
the expletive ar, afterwards incorporated in the names of kings 
and magnates, occurs. It was also the emblem of dominion in 
general and of valour, and occurs as such in the names and 
standards of most nations. 

The lion was met with by the Euphrates Expedition, as far 
north as Balis, in the parallel nearly of Aleppo, and it is also, 
according to Layard, not uncommon on the RiverK habur, in Central 
Mesopotamia. The Bedwins and Jeburs, he tells us, frequently 
find their cubs in the spring season ; and while the explorer was at 
Arban, a Bedwin came to the encampment, who had been attacked 
by alion while resting on the banks of the river, and had only 
escaped by the sacrifice of his mare. 


But it is apparently in Chaldwa that they most abound in the 


present day, in as far as the Sultan’s dominions are concerned. 
Living as they do to more than fifty years, and having an annual 
litter of from three to five cubs, their numbers is not surprising ; 
and although having less cover than in the jungle of the Tigris and 
Karin, they are probably attracted to the open by the facility of 
obtaining food ; for antelopes or the deer tribe are not common in 
the woods in the lower portion of the great rivers. Layard, alluding 
to the marshes and jungle of the rivers of Chaldea, as being the 
retreats of many kinds of wild animals, writes, ‘‘ Lions abound. 
I have seen them frequently, and during the excavations at Niffar ; 
we found fresh traces ot their footsteps almost daily, among the 
ruins. ‘lhe Maidan, or so-called Arabs, boast of capturing them in 
the following manner, and trustworthy persons have assured me 
that they have seen the feat performed. A man having bound his 
right arm with strips of tamarisk, and holding in his hands a strong 
piece of the same woud, about a foot or more in length, hardened in 
the fire, and sharpened at both ends, will advance boldly into the 
animal's lair. When the lion springs upon him he forces the wood 
into the animal’s extended jaws, which will then be held open, 
while he can despatch the astonished beast at his leisure with a 
pistol, which he holds in his left hand.’’ (‘‘ Nin. and Babylon,” 
pp. 566, 507.) 

Mr. Loftus also testifies to the frequency of lions in Chaldeea. 
That able and active explorer describes on one occasion his 
servant, Murad, a negro, originally a slave from Mozambique, as 
shouting two cubs at one shot, in the ruins of Sinkara. He was 
immediately dubbed by the Arabs as Abu Sebaim, ‘‘ the father of 
two lions,”’ and retained the name ever afterwards. 
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The Arabs did not at all relish the multitude of lions, which 
had taken up their head-quarters at these ruins. When roused 
from their slumbers by their deep, sepulchral roar, they would draw 
closer together, shouting ‘*The lion! the lion!’’, pile brushwood 
on the fire, grasp their spears, sing their war chaunt, and exhibit 
other signs of trepidation and alarm. 

Mr. Loftus remarks that the lion appears, from the tablets found 
at Sinkara, to have been indigenous to the Chaldean marshes 
from the earliest times. During his stay at that place, the lioness 
mother of the cubs destroyed all the dogs, some half-dozen in 
number, that the Arabs had with them. Her nocturnal wail in 
search of her cubs is also described as being very affecting, and 
struck terror into the hearts of the nearly naked Arabs. Mr. 
Loftus also describes lions as abounding at the ruins of Susa. He, 
however, expresses himself as disappointed in the quality of the 
roar of the Chaldsean and Susitanian lion. The sound which it 
utters, is, he says, at times like the squall of a child in pain, or the 
first cry of the jackal at sunset, but infinitely louder, clearer, and 
more prolonged. 

The lion has been found represented on the pictorial tablets in 
clay found in Chaldgwa (‘‘ Travels and Researches in Chaldaea, 
&e.,”’ by W. K. Loftus, p. 258), as also on the Assyrian sculptures, 
in which the triumphs of the king over that noble animal are 
deemed no less worthy of record than his victories over his enemies. 
The bones of a lion have also been discovered by Dr. Roth, in 
gravel, near the Jordan, showing that the lion, as well as Bos 
primigenius, or Bison prisexs, or some other species of once formid- 
able ox, as also elk, and a large red deer or stag, once dwelt in 


Syria and Palestine. 
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EAST INDIAN LIFE. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER, 





There was then an officer at Cawnpoor whose career was more 
celebrated than that of Conolly, and whose fate was more fortunate 
than to perish by the cruel fiat of a ‘‘ barbaric king.”” .Jt was the 
heroic Havelock, who was then only a subaltern in a marching 
regiment, but you could find scarcely any officer in the canton- 
ment there, who was (whether his rank was high or low) not aware 
of Havelock’s abilities. The mau who struggles through want and 
adverse circumstances, and ‘‘ the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes,” is really in his calamitous circumstances, greater 
than when, in after-life, he achieves greatness. The lengthened 
ordeal of suffering, which is nobly borne, makes one reverence the 
afflictions of a good man. Havelock was equally remarkable as 
a good Christian and as an oriental scholar, and, when the fierce 
breath of war blew in his ears he showed himself the man to lead 
the Anayandron who had been ridden over by the contemptible 
rules which decreed that one in possession of coin should supersede 
any competitor, however meritorious he should be. And just at 
this time, also, Charles Kane and his bride returned from the hills 
to Cawnpoor. 

The round of gaiety and the reckless pursuit of pleasure was 
as much the prevailing character of the cantonment as it was 
when Charles was a single man; but, happily now he had no 
temptatiun to lure him from home. India to a married couple who 
are truly attached to one another, and wholly undesirous of other 
pursuits than those which a contented home affords, has its 
advantages. But how few are the married people who are 
completely absorbed in home! Rouchefaucauld says “‘ there are 
few marriages that are even of an average happiness, and none that 
are completely happy !’’ 

But the French cynic was not cognisant of the influence which 
a spirit of true Christianity may effect. And, indeed, we may 
hope that there are many households which under its benign 
banner are in the enjoyment of true peace. But there were certai nly 
-mumerous instances of those who were inconstant couples, and 

one couple was there also that made a short visit to Cawnpore on 


their way from the hills to Calcutta. The lad y was that far-famed 
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fair one whose beauty was of a transcendant order. Not in 
romance but in sober reality, a king afterwards renounced his 
crown to obtain possession of her charms and to make her his 
consort. When she entered a ball-room at Cawnpore such was the 
sensation she caused that she was immediately surrounded by 
several officers who, fascinated as it were hy her appearance, 
appeared “ dazzled and drank with the beauty ’’ they were gazing at. 
To describe such a well-known figure and face I will not attempt, 
but four officers kept near her every dance, to be ready to claim 
her hand by turns as the dances ended, and when she went away 
from the room before the fourth had had his turn for dancing with 
her, so exasperated was he that he insulted the officer who had been 
her partner-at the time of her leaving the room, and it was with . 
great difficulty that their mutual friends hindered them from 
fivhting a duel. She was (if ever any being was), endowed witb 
the fatal gift of beauty. Soon after this time she became her own 
mistress (having deserted her husband) and ran through her 
brilliant but feverish career of celebrity, so well-known that few 
have not beard of the charms and fame of Lola Montes. 

There were also two others whose history is giveu in a 
sketch of Cawnpoor life, called “The Rival Beauties,’’ which 
was published in Bentley's Miscellany for October and November, 
1864. 

But I would ~now speak of acts which were much more 
characteristic of gentle ladies, and more admirable than any of 
those which made those fair ones so remarkable. Sophia, in the 
work of doing good to her fellow-creatures, of visiting the sick and 
reading to them, in assisting to educate the soldiers’ children, and 
inducing the natives to accept copies of the New Testament in 
their own language, was, heart and soul, engaged. And by the 
bedside of soldiers in hospital, also, she often took her place. 

Even those who offer the incense of flattery to the conqueror who 
has waded through slaughter to pre-eminence, and who join the 
vulgar herd in beaping applause on him who has achieved success, 
are fain to render their meed of praise to disinterested benevolence, 
- to gratuitous charity. Who will not acknowledge the excellence 
of those 


“ Who copy Shaftesbury’s most noble part, 
To ease the oppress’d, and raise the sinking heart ?” 


Lct his mansions for the helpless poor; or the assemblages of 
dwellings for workmen, showing Peabody’s munificence for the 
same cause, stand as monuments more endeared to every Briton 
and every generous man of any other country, and more illustrious 
than any of the arches or columns which have b-en erected to 
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commemorate the blood-staine] deeds of the warrior And, in truth, 
without the colouring of exaggeration, we may say of such men— 


“ Exegit monumentum ‘wre perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.” 


And while but few in the collective mass of the lords of the 
creation are conspicuous as leading in benevolent movements, let us 
do justice to the weaker sex, who, almost all, are active in the 
cause of some acts of kindness, and particularly those who, like 
Sophia, make the course of their every-day life a series of ministra- 
tions to the sick and the suffering. Whether it is devotion to 
children, or self-denying charity to the helpless and poor, woman is 
sure to be the ‘‘ ministering angel.” And the men in power—the 
generals and colonels, who were holding the brief authority 
which, so high and so haughty, gives men such an overwhelming 
superiority over their fellow-men—were rather disposed to sneer at 
the ‘* belle scour de la charité,’’ who went about on her errands of 
mercy. Still they could not but acknowledge that she filled up 
the complement of well-doing, which was wanting so much to 
make up the full measure that was due frum their hands to those 
under their command, and they could not directly say aught 
against it; and, in fact, gallantry, which is the religion of the 
camp, wholly forbade them to meddle with it. And though it was 
before the time that a kind and gracious Queen led the van in every 
demonstration of charity, and religion had not yet ventured “ to put 
on her silver slippers avd to walk the earth with applause,’’ yet 
there was somethiag so truly amiable in the self-denying acts of 
Sophia's life that even the fine and the fashionable fair ones in the 
cantonment looked on her with surprise and admiration. 

It is certainly true that it is amongst the most youthful and the 
least versed in the world’s hateful ways that such genuine kindness 
is found; the total trustfulness, the single-hearted impulse of 
benevolence, the unconsciousness of the villainy of man, and his 
self-interested ways, the inscitia requities vafri juris, are all the 
attributes of the youthful. We hear much of the movements which 
are made in the way of giving women facilities to become medical 
holders of degrees; but setting aside the critical learning, which 
we cannot but think is out of their element, as well as the 
indispensable details which enter into a medical man’s every-day 
practice, the sphere is wholly out of the range of compatibility with 
female delicacy. The duties of ministering to the sorrows and the 
wants of all manner of invalids has been ever, and is now more than 
formerly, distinctly the function of the fair sex; and Sophia 
visited and read by the bedsides where lay the sick and suffering. 
In one of her visits to the wards of the large hospital at Cawnpoor 
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an European attendant asked her to come to the bedside of a young 
soldier who was in the last extremity of delirium tremens, of 
whom the doctor said that it was not probable that he could 
recover. She was always prompt to listen to every tale of woe, so 
she followed the attendant. She saw stretched upon tlte hospital 
couch, in the last agony of the fearful spasm which is brought on 
by that disorder, the form of a youth dressed in the light cotton 
garments which are the only bearable ones for patients in India. 
She looked at his face as he gasped and writhed, and she recognised 
the features of the hapless Frank Maldon. He was unconscious, 
and, indeed, shortly afterwards he was relieved by death of his agony. 

It was even so,—he had proceeded from bad to worse,—ho 
had arrived at that stage when it was impossible for him to exist 
without the fearful stimulant of alcohol. Had he been in a 
temperate climate there miylt possibly have been some help for 
him; but in India relief was hopeless. And yet I am confident— 
certain beyond any probability of doubt—that if we were to dive 
into the secret histury. of the great, the noble, and the rich, 
we should find many instances of victims to the same disease, 
though, perhaps, not under such deplorable circumstances, It 
scarcely matters, however, whether the couch be a bed of down or 
he sacking of an hosnital ward, the pangs are the same —the fearful 
causes which lead to them are the same—the horror and the guilt 
are the same; and, if the weeping and the sighs of bereaved friends 
fall not upon the ears of the outcast, his phase of the malady is 
only a worse one, owing to an adverse current of circumstances, 
I could fill pages of paper with the names alone of those who had 
“fallen into evil days’’ through the effects of drinking. If I 
were to enter upon the story of the sad career of each, I could, by 
merely conjuring up details which memory could revert to, fill up 
reams of paper. 

Some years ago, in Ireland, there was a man amongst the 
Roman Catholic priests called Mathew; though we are forbidden 
to call any man our father, he was universally styled Father 
Mathew. Though inimical to his creed, I reverence the acts of such 
a man and would be proud to call him a friend. 

There is another apostle of temperance—a layman here in 
England, and in Parliament—where, like the Trojan prophetess 
he opens out a volley of invective, which the modern Teucri 
refuse to believe. He, Sir Wilfrid, might be called the very 
Quixote of the temperance movement, whose auditors think he 
indulges only in utopian statements. But could he grasp the 
power he wishes to wield, I am convinced he would, like the Irish 
priest, also do good. 

Mr. Bright, in his plain Saxon bluntness, the iadisputable 
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eloquence of a genuine true-heartel Englishman, is beyond question 
right when he says “that the cause of temperance is damaged 
every day by the richest and most respectable in the land, and that 
until they learn to refrain it will be in vain to speak to the 
rabble ;”’ and it is painful to think that, whether we consider the 
vice in the gross as affecting the national characters of peoples, 
or its influence in sinking individuals to disgrace and ruin, it is by 
no means the meanest, the most base, or the cruellest of men that 
fall under its power. 

The armies of England, during the times of their warfare 
formerly, both in the Peninsula and elsewhere, were composed of 
soldiers who invariably gave way to drunkenness; whereas the 
foreign armies of that period, though manned by some of the 
basest and most cruel ruffians in Europe, had few drunkards 
amongst them. And with regard to private instances occurring 
amongst our higher orders, it is not the underhand, Jesuitical, 
double-dealer, or the poor-spirited, malicious, ill-bred, repulsive 
mannered clown, that becomes a victim to this pernicious indulgence, 
but generally a man of genial temperament, generous impulses, 
and kindly disposition—in short ‘‘a good fellow,” which last two 
words have perhaps done as much harm as any two in the language, 

And thus it happened with Frank Maldon, whose friends, 
Comrades, and associates, all called him “a good fellow.” It is, I 
know, painful to recapitulate the sorrowful details and the 
harrowing incidents that led on to his catastrophe; so I have 
not entere| into a description of these, or even given a faint 
sketch of any of the scenes by which they were marked. And if I 
stop from entering further upon the history of the happy pair, who 
were formerly fellow-voyagers with him, it is that I suppose the 
married life of any couple, however blessed they may be, scarcely 
affords interest enough to engage the attention of a reader. The 
epochs in history, however long, which are unmarked by any startling 
events are, it is almost needless to say, the happiest; and so it is 
also with private individuals, and especially with married couples, 
And when the even tenor of their way was unbroken by any 
disturbance, however happy they as individuals were, they presented 
no phase of interest worthy of record. In life what is sensational is 
alone that which engages the attention. The landscape, which shows 
the peaceful smiling aspect of an abundant harvest or the artificially- 
enclosed promising meadows or fields of pasturage, however 
pleasing to the sight, is not viewed with the glowing interest that 
one feels in gazing on the romatie glories of the mountain, the 
cataract, and the straggling wood. The pathless forest or the 
interminable solitude of the ocean charm the eye, while the repose 
of rural quietude is all too insipid to give it enjoyment. 
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BULLFORD HALL. 
PART II. 


How long I remained insensible it is a matter of impossibility to 

say, but when consciousness once more returned, it slowly became 

t apparent to me that I was lying, stretched upon myback, in some 
dreary region of utter darkness, with nothing beneath me for a 
couch but the cold, damp earth, my whole frame shivering and 
pervaded by a sensation of great stiffness. Yet, disturbed as my 
faculties still were, there gradually dawned upon me the conviction 
that I had no bones broken. Anxious to test this view of my 
position—-a verification of which would be reassuring even amidst 
the otherwise sorry plight I found myself involved in—I_ made an 
effort to rise, but my weakness, I discovered, was to great to enable 
me to accomplish the feat without assistance. Groping about, 

therefore for help from whatever might, perchance, come in my way 

I laid hold of an apparently projecting piece of wood-work, which, 

however, instantly gave way with a loud crash that stunned me for 
a while, by the long, hollow reverberations it brought forth in its 
fall. From the noise I was convinced that I had dislodged a shelf 
heavily loaded with some fragile ware, such as glass or crockery. 
But what signified to me at that moment either the damage or 
the uproar produced by my struggle to effect a footing? Success 
had crowned the attempt—despite the contretemps attending it— 
and I once more stood erect; my limbs, thank God, whole and 
serviceable. Hope revived within me and whispered comfort. 
The desire to escape from the infernal den that had entrapped me 
in its meshes gave me strength ; and I trusted that—disheartening 
as the prospect might appear—the means would yet be vouchsafed 
to me of finding an exit from these uncomfortable quarters. While 
thus I jumped at the idea of a deliverance which seemed to be, 
however, further from accomplishment than ever, a strange, harsh 
voice—evidently at no great distance—startled me with the abrupt 
query :—‘‘ What want ye here with all that din? Canst not find 
thy way out of Bullford Hall, man alive?’’ And then, ere I could 
recover my astonishment, came, in a far more subdued tone :-—* Ah, 
well! tis a pleasant place to tear oneself away from—is it not ?— 
Yea, so thought Dr. Syntax when he came a courting Molly 
t Bawn—all for her cherry lips and her own dear self !—Ah—ab !— 
e Ah— ab !’’—Then breaking out intd song, came, in a quivering 
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1e tone, the words of a once extremely popular ditty— 
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“Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, cherry ripe!’ I cry 
Full and fair ones, come and buy.” 
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A pause—a moan—the clank of fetters—and then, dropping 
again to prose, followed in a low, dreamy sort of utterance—‘‘ Ah, 
well! And all the time cold, cruel Lucifer was after nothing but 
the filthy lucre ; walking off at last with the white pussy-cat and 
the dirty pelf; noting little how it fared with poor Molly Bawn!’’ 
Several heart-piercing shrieks closed the wild dialogue, at the ter- 
mination of which ensued a silence unbroken, save by the agitated 
palpitations of my own heart. It was sufficiently clear that I was 
in the immediate vicinity of a raving maniac; and of, perhaps, a 
dangerous one too. A delightful disclosure this, forsooth, where— 
for aught I knew to the contrary—any moment might throw me 
into the clutches of this @emented individual ; unanswerable for his 
actions, however savage a form they might take. A second’s re- 
reflection ; and the somewhat consolatory thought suggested itself 
that the rattling fetters so much heard gave assurance of the un- 
happy wretch being in some sort of durance, and consequently 
unable to roam about at will. But thea, again, how near the lair 
of this unfcrtunate prisoner I might be complete darkness utterly 
precluded my ascertaining. One false step—and I shuddered at 
the possible result. To remain, however, motionless for any length 
of time where I stood was of course out of the question ; so slowly 
and cautiously I advanced at a snail’s creep, endeavouring by the 
feel to make sure of a clear coast ; for what hidden dangers, what 
stray pitfalls, lay in my way it was impossible to surmise. Risking, 
perhaps, even in this slow method of progression, a thousand snayes, 
none the less hazardous because impalpable, I steered my course as 
fate would have it, but whither there was no means of even con- 
jecturing. At last, each moment seeming an hour, there glimmered, 
as from a far-off distance, the faintest possible ray of light, a gleam 
so feeble that none but faculties strained to the utmost would ever 
have caught its lure. Cheered by this discovery, I somewhat 
hastened my steps, hope taking wings even at so weak and uncertain 
a promise as the one just descried. Clearer, and clearer, as I now 
more boldly strode forward, became the gladdening light, when 
suddenly rounding a corner I espied high up in the wall before me, 
a small barred aperture admitting both the light and air of heaven. 
Though but the chilling blast of a wintry wind, and the dying 
beams of a fast waning day, there was something soothing in their 
presence, to one situated as Iwas. The illumination, though poor, 
and every moment waxing poorer, was still sufficient to enable me 
to discern the nature of the locality around me. I found it to be, 
as I had already anticipated, a vast cellar. A vaulted roof was 
supported by Gothic arches resting on stout blocks or buttresses of 
solid masonry. On one side stretched away a dark, cavernous ex- 


pance ; while on the other, just under the opening alluded to as my 
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guiding star through the impenetrable darkness I had emerged from, 
a small space had been rudely partioned of, by means of rough 
timber, into a kind of cell, at the open entrance to which I now 
found myself. In the further corner of this dreary-looking lodgment, 
half sitting, half crouching on a layer of straw spread over a species 
of bedstead, or rather a broad wooden settle, I perceived a human 
form clad in a loose garment of coarse sacking. Chains, of seem- 
ingly great weight, connected ankles and wrists, and were also 
attached to a still more massive-looking one secured to a staple fixed 
in the stone flooring, thereby leaving the miserable victim they en- 
thralled but slight scope for locomotion. Coolas the breeze which had 
first fallen on my throbbing temples, a foetid effluvia seemed now to 
have usurped its place,and overcame me with the nausea it produced. 
Mastering, however, my feelings by a strong effort I determined to 
investigate the position and see what it would lead to. Whether 
thie figure before me represented that of a man or of a woman it 
was difficult to at once decide, the dark, grizzly hair of the uncovered 
head being cut about as short as it well could be. The harsh, 
strongly-marked features, too, that had sharply and eagerly turned 
themselves upon me the instant I arrived within their ken, stealthy 
as had been my approach, might well have belonged to either sex. 
A low brow, overhanging deeply set eyes, whose fierce, yet sadly 
vacillating gaze, told but too plainly their tale of a wandering in- 
tellect, covered with a massive jowl and a repulsive expression of 
the mouth, gave a ferocious mien to the degraded wretch that called 
forth a combined feeling of pity and abhorrence. Hardly, however, 
had I time to note all the harrowing details of the scene, ere the 
loathsome object before me, with a savage scowl, thus proceeded to 
address me in an unpleasant, grating voice, wherein mingled both 
plaintiveness and vituperation :—“So, there thou art at last, arch- 
fiend! Ah, woe is me!” Here a deep-drawn sigh and a half howl 
momentarily interrupted the discourse ; then resuming: ‘* The 
white pussy-cat is dead? Deny it not, Syntax; she is gone, gone, 
gone, or thou would’st not come back, thou truculent deceiver, to 
behold thy handiwork. Look, foul fiend, false perjured man, 
look at me; and laugh, and triumph if thou canst. Where, hell- 
hound, is the young fond heart I once confided to thy keeping, to 
cherish and enshrine in thy bosom along with thine own? Where, 
I say, is it? Why crushed, pouuded to atoms beneath thy ruthless 
heel. Traitor, I will have vengeance on thee.” With menacing 
gesture the excited maniac here rose ; and would, but for being so 
shortly and strongly tethered, have instantaneously administered 
a severe, perhaps fatal, chastisement on my unoffending person, 
when, lo! to my great relief, suddenly assuming an air of calmness 
and intelligence, as though reason once more reasserted its sway, 
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the poor creature shrank from me, and implored forgiveness ; 
adding: ‘* Who are you? What do you want? I know you 
not.” Frightfully shocked at the awful picture I beheld, I stood 
for a little while uncertain as to what course to pursue. Then 
bethinking me that conciliation would be the best policy, I hastened 
to assure my now prostrate companion, that far from being bent on 
harm, I, myself, was an accidental and unwilling captive in this 
foul and gloomy haunt of misery. An assurance that evidently 
gave great. satisfaction to the frightened and cowering form that 
now, again reclined on the hard and filthy pallet I had first seen it 
on. “‘ Whé are you, and why are you thus confined ?”’ I said in as 
calm and gentle a tone as I could well command. 

“Ah! whoam 1? A question you had need to ask, I’m sure.” 
A response that somewhat took me aback from the sudden 
haughtiness with which it was pronounced, and the proud elevation 
of the head aud figure that accompanied it. Notwithstanding all 
the painful surroundings, the growing darkness and the too often 
pitiably demented air and demeanour of the individual with whom 
I held converse, a conviction had gradually stolen over me that I 
was addressing a lady, and one who, however fallen now, must 
once, ere overshadowed by an eclipse of intellect, have been pos- 
sessed of refined feelings and of a highly cultivated mind. There 
was something in the stately bearing occasionally assumed—natural 
and unaffected, though abruptly put on—in the suave tones to 
which she could modulate her otherwise hard, repellant voice, that 
left no doubt on my mind as to the sex and gentle nurture of the 
unhappy woman for whose fate my heart bled even despite my own 
apparently equally deplorable position, Silent and motionless, 
entranced, 1 suppose, by the evil-eye, as birds are said to be by the 
wily stare of the serpent, I stood listening to the voluble harangue 
with which my ears were assailed. With a calm confidence that 
surprised me, she gave me in rapid accents the following narrative 
tolerably coherent in its details, and but little interrupted by 
frenzied outbursts :—“ Stranger, you doubtless think I am mad, 
but Iam not. Enough I have gone through, all the same, to make 
a thousand women mad. Hard have they striven to reduce me to 
that state. Sit you down, man, and listen to my tale. ’Tis buta 
sorry tale tv tell, I know ; but it will do me good to disburden myself 
of it, and it is not so often that I get the chance of doing so that 
I should let it slip now I have. Don’t stop me—I’m not going to 
be stopped, I can assure you. Look at me—examine me well— 
you think me old and ugly—don’t you, now? Well years, and years, 
and years ago—never mind how leng—I was young and handsome, 
and fair to look at—I see you smile, but it was so, incredulous 
as you may be on the subject. I had long flowing tresses then of 
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dark, wavy hair, silky and soft; not the short, stiff crop of bristles 
you seenow. No, theyhave done that forme—Ah! Ah! Ah! My 
father, Sir Mildmy Gudeman, lived in this house—not down here, 
of course. Well, he had three children, all born under this roof. I 
was the second of them. The eldest was my sister, Juliana, a white. 
haired, pert minx, who couldn’t live in the country, it wasn’t good 
enough for her—oh! no!’’ Here the narrator became slightly ex. 
cited, but quickly calming herself down resumed her story thus :— 
“The youngest of us three was my brother John, whose birth took 
from us our beloved mother—But, I see you are impatient. Ah! 
so was I once. Ma l’impazienza, non ostante, non dara velocita all’ 
asino. However, I will proceed as fast as I can, not to weary you. 
In thus speaking of myself I have an object in view which you 
don’t as yet understand. How should you?” A fearful expression, 


‘as she uttered these last words, crossed her features ; an expression 


that made me shudder from head t» foot, and caused an inexpressible 
sensation of dread to run through my frame. As if aware of the 
effect she had produced, she immediately controlled herself, and in 
a most mellifluous mood continued: ‘‘ After my mother’s death 
Juliana and I were sent to school in London, and on the completion, 
at a first-rate seminary, of our education returned here. The 
country, however, had no charms for my sister; dress and society ~ 
engrossed her every thought, and the dull life of Bullford Hall 
drove her distracted. Sir Mildmy cared but little, on the-contrary, 
for town enjoyments, preferring rural sports to all the balls and 
parties in the world. Being also of very retiring and penurious 
habits, he led a most unsociable sort of life, with few acquaintances 
and certainly no friends. It was therefore soon arranged, to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties, that my sister should return to 
town and take up her residence there with an aunt. who lived in 
the very vortex of fashionable dissipation. At this periud, I being 
about nineteen and my brother fourteen, there came into this 
dwelling from Oxford, to prepare my brother for a public school and 
university career, one Syntax—that wasn’t his right name, but 
one by which I christened him, first in juke and subsequently in 
endearment. This fellow, Syntax, young, handsome, gentlemanly, 
and accomplished, was just the man calculated by his manners and 
address to win the heart of an unsophisticated country girl, con. 
stantly associated with him in a Jove house, wanting a mother’s 
care, and that other shicld female companionship. No company 
visited us, as my father’s eccentric habits and excessive pride had 
long before then driven them from his door. The natural con. 
sequences of such a state of things you may easily imagine. So I 
gave my young and innocent heart, ‘nothing loath, up to his keeping, 
little dreaming that one such as he could ever prove false. Ah! 
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wee isme! His smiles, and his wiles beguiled me to that degree 
‘that I reposed in him the confidence that a child might on its 
parent, and he took advantage of my simplicity, the base wretch! to 
betray me cruelly and shamefully. Fondly would [ linger in his 

ce whenever the opportunity occurred, and often enough — too 
often, alas '—<id these opportunities prevent themselves, no one 
heeding much what we did. My father, blinded by his absorbing 
pursuits, trusted entirely to my rectitude of purpose and also pro- 
bably to my years, which, perhaps, still placed me in his mind too 
much within the category of childhood, Pressing my cherry lips— 
as he was ever wont to call them—with his own, Syntax would 
vow that nothing should ever part us through life and death and 
eternity. What if my father never consented to our union? He 
would sav, were we not both young and able to wait till a good 
time came for us ? Meanwhile he would work with a will and make 
for himself both honour and riches to be cast, as soon as acquired, 
with his own person, at my feet ; to be accepted or spurned by me 
as I listed. Well he knew his “Molly Bawn,’’—the epithet by 
which he always addressed me—would have welcomed him to her 
arms had penury and dishonour even been his lot. Well he knew 
I lived but in his presence, basking in the sunshine of his favours, 
cheered by his smiles, chilled by his frowns. In short, I revelled 
in a fool’s paradise, out of which I little imagined then how soon and 
how sadly I was to be thrust into gloom and misery everlasting. 
One fine day there fell, totally unexpected, a thunder-bolt upon us. 
A pretty hubbub in the hall, its young master’s body brought 
suddenly back into it stone dead. My brother had been seized with 
cramp and drowned whilst bathing in a neighbouring pond. The 
bright sunshine and cheering aspect of a hot .and lovely summer's 
day was in an instant changed to the dreary sombreness and piercing 
cold of mid-winter in the hearts of all then and there assembled in 
the house of my ancestors. Juliana, now heiress of the broad lands 
of Cullford, was hastily summoned home; she came. Assuming 
over me the stern rights of guardianship, my sister from that 
moment threw over my youthful spirits a dark shadow which the 
loss of my brother had already deeply affected. Sir Mildmy, sorely 
stricken by the blow that had befallen him, retired into a greater 
privacy of existence than ever, and resigned the management of all 
his affairs in tofo to my sister. Syntax, who ought, through the 
failure of his occupation, to have eft us was, on the contrarv, re- 
tained as companion to my aged father over whom he soon con- 
trived to exercise an unbounded imfluence. Rare now became the 
interviews between my lover and myself. He evidently avoided 
any further intercourse than was absolutely necessary. His manners, 


when we did meet, gradually became more reserved and less im- 
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passioned towards me. A cold and studied politeness superseded 
the cordiality of our earlier intimacy, From “ Sweet Molly Bawn,’’ 
I was let down to the more formal and polite appellation of ‘“ Miss 
Mary,”’ pronouaced in courteous but frigid accents. I slowly but 
unmistakably awoke to one fact, that while my sister, who had 
surprisingly and warmly espoused the felicity of rural life, was 
making havoc of all her past contempt for things pastoral, my 
whilom ardent admirer was fast leaving me out in the cold shade 
of bitter disappointment and despair, for the mincing, saucy ways of 
the now reigning deity. I soon learned that the fashionable airs 
and graces, the stealthy, insidious practices and golden prospects of 
my white-haired, waxen-hued, dolly-faced sister had won from me 
the love of the inconstant Syntax. Infuriated at the discovery— 
longing to avenge the treachery—I waited my opportunity, ‘and 
burst upon the pair one fine morning as they toyed and dallied with 
each other, little dreaming of or coveting my appearance. What 
I said or did—what violence 1 resorted to in the frenzy of rage and 
jealousy that overmastered me I cannot say. What followed I 
have been unable to remember. But from that day to this I have 
lived in a loathsome bondage shackled and despised. At first I 
was removed to a strange and distant abode, and a report, I believe, 
was finally circulated of my death. However that may be, when 
my father succumbed shortly afterwards to some fatal and mysterious 
malady, the wicked Syntax and his shameless partner—now man 
and wife—having removed to a far-distant home divided off the 
old home into two portions, letting the one to a farmer and the 
other to a reprobate doctor. It was under the care of this latter 
that J was brought back here, and treated shamefully by him till it 
pleased God to remove the scoundrel. Falling, on this occurrence, 
into the hands of the teuant of “ Little Bullford’’ as they call the 
wing partitioned off into a farm homestead, I have met with milder 
and better treatment. ‘The old man and his wife, though taking 
every precaution to prevent my escape, do not treat me unkindly. 
I get good food and plenty of it. I am allowed at times, when one 
of them watches me, to roam about at large within the indoor 
premises. In fact, it is only when necessity reyuires it that I am 
banished to these regions and kept chained as you pow see me.” 
The iron fetters were here violently shaken as though in currobor- 
ation of the poor woman's assertion about being chained. In the 
same sorrowful, but really rational tone in which the greater part 
of the sad narrative had been carrie on—I have purposely omitted 
several paroxysms of grief and contumely interluding the discourse 
here and there—she resumed, ‘‘ 1 have grown used to my position, 
the world being to me as nought now that the star I once worshipped 
has for ever set. My tale is told, all I want from you, in reply to 
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my confidence, is a promise that you will not, if I liberate you from 
your present unpleasant predicament—which I have the power of 
doing, incredible as it may seem—utter one word of what you have 
this day seen and heard until you have consulted a particular 
friend of mine, whose address I will give you, who believes me to 
be long since dead.’’ After stopping and intently studying my 
features, to read therein an acquiescence to her proposal, she, fancying 
I suppose, that there was hesitation in them, continued —“ Without 
help it is simply impossible that you can éver get away from here, 
believe me. Should those who from time to time pay me visits 
find you with me your fate would be sealed ! for it is to their interest 


to keep my existence a secret. Think you they would hesitate as. 


to the means they employed for securing your silence? No, man, 
take my word for it they have too much at stake ever to let you 
quit this place alive ; nor would you be the first whose bones have 
afforded dainty pickings for the rats who infest these subterranean 
halls.” I started, and felt a nervous thrill ran through me. What 
if her words proved true? And how rationally she had put the case 
before me I could not deny. ‘Evidently construing mv meditations 
as favourable to her views, she again eagerly urged me to comply 
with her wishes.—‘‘ Up against the wall close beside you hangs 
from a hook—within your reach but out of mine—a small bunch 
of keys. Hand them to me, and I will select one that with the 
instructions I will give you shall, ere many minutes are past, set 
you once more free to wander in whatever direction you please 
homeward, if a home you have. If you value your life—if you value 
your liberty—if you would once more beliold all that you may 
hold dear in this world—hesitate not a moment. Reject not my 
counsel, because it is that of a ’’ Sounds, as if of distant but 
rapidly approaching footsteps, here interrupted further parley ; the 
glimmer of light which had hitherto enabled us to see each other 
was fast dying out and animpenctrable gloom was gathering around 
us conveying a chill to my heart and filling it with a host of ill 
forebodings. A night in such a scene and in such company presented 
interminable horrors to the imagination ; nor did the thought of 
discovery by any means tend to alleviate those anticipations ; so 
stretching forth my hand, I eagerly felt about the spot indicated 
and sure enough there found the keys I had been directed to by 
my witless friend. The noise that had so abruptly disturbed our 
talk now ceased as suddenly as it had commenced.—“’Tis but a 
troop of hoary-headed rats,’’ said my companion, “ fighting over 
some fresh.discovered prey. The next visitors, however, may be 
more dangerous a great deal for both of us, so quick with the keys, 
man alive, ere it be too late.’’ Needing no further persuasion I 


unhesitatingly handed the ‘‘ open sesame,” as I trusted to find these 
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articles would be, to my would-be liberator. She grasped them, or 
rather snatched them, from me with an eagerness that somehow I 
did not quite like. I could distinctly hear a considerable rustling 
of chains, a sharp snap as of a lock suddenly and quickly unhasped, 
then a thin, bony hand, burning with a fiery heat, seized one of 
mine in an iron grip, and dragged me, ere I could find time either 
to expostulate or offer opposition, along with a speed as rapid as it 
was irresistible. Ever and anon I was bid to raise my feet or lower 
my head as we mysteriously twined and twisted about in what 
seemed to me a very devils’ dance, so puzzling and so rapid were 
the motions of my strange and impetuous guide, who threaded the 
mazes so swiftly and as surely as though the broad glare of a noon. 
day’s sun illumined her steps. Sick, giddy, and confused, I felt 
myself helplessly drawn along, but whither I could by no possi- 
bility conjecture. 

At last, just as hopelessness, fatigue and anxiety were causing 
my steps to totter, my reckless leader pulled up short and thus ad- 
dressed me :— 

‘* Before you lies a flight of steps—about a dozen in number— 
at their top is a trap-door, insert into its lock the key I shall give 
you, and behold you will once more bea free man! But before 
I pass you that key, swear by all that is holy-—by all that you 
hold dearest—to help me avenge the wrongs I have suffered. Ere 
daylight dawns on Bullford Hall again not one stone of it slall 
stand on another—that I am determined on; but I must have your 
help. Think you, fool, that I brought you hither to offer you 
liberty and happiness, while I remained behind a grovelling, miser- 
able captive? No—no—no! Across the yard, to which yon 
trap-door gives access, in an out-house on the other side of it they 
keep a small barrel of gunpower for shooting purposes. Help me 
bring it over and lower it down these steps. Once here, I know 
how to set it going, trust me. When little they minded it I got 
possession of a box of lucifer matches, For this very object I 
secreted them; and now—ha! ha! ha! ha! False Syntax and his 
white Pussy-cat shall know that I have been avenged! Swear, 
man, swear! Quick, quick!’’ And the infuriated demon—for a 
frantic fiend she had suddenly become—seized me round the body 
in a vice-like embrace. ‘Swear, man, at once, or I “hurl you 
down the bottomless well that’ yawns close by us. Yes, by 
Heavens, I will, for that well keeps every secret confided to its 
bosom inviolably. You hesitate, I know; you refuse? Then meet 
thy fate, false friend!’’ And with a demoniacal furce she en- 
deavoured to throw me to the eround., 

Mustering all my strength with that desperate energy which 
the love of life implants in every man, I struggled with my 
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frenzied foe. Superhuman seemed the power of my assailant: she 
was fast overpowering me. I reeled—one second more and all 
must be over—when I resolved, if I perished in the effort, to put 
forth one final throe for dear life and liberty. I gathered up all 
the force and vitality that remained in me, and, good Lord! suc. 
ceeded in freeing myself from her grasp, and hurling her from me 
as far as my power would admit. There followed a wild, frantic 
shriek, a discordant clank of chains, a dull thud—thud—thud—a 
splash as of waters parting—a loud bubble or two, and then a still, 
unearthly silence. 

With the lightning’s speed I rushed up the steps—with a 
giant’s force I put my shoulders to the door above me; it yielded 
to the pressure, and I stood trembling and exhausted in the cold 
night air—but not free ; for there stood the stone statue of the 
grim lady of the garden commanding with dumb motiuns two tall, 
sable-clad attendants, in three.cornered hats and snow-white wigs, 
to hand me into the antiquated chariot 1 had been so struck with 
in the morning, and to which four long-tailed, coal-black steeds 
were now harnessed. In I was thrust, without ceremony, up with 
a violent bang went the ponderous steps, slam went to the heavy, 
creaking door, and off jolted the clumsy, comfortless carriage, at an 
almost incredible speed, bumping and jumping me about in it like 
a ball of cotton in an open-mouthed basket submitted to the play- 
ful paws of a young gambolsome kitten. Through walls and 
hedges, over ruts and across ditches, out into the open country we 
sped ata fearful pace, till, reaching the furrows of a newly-ploughed 
field, the rotten, lumbering old conveyance, wildly swaying to. and 
fro, and groaning and labouring like a ship in a heavy sea, sud- 
denly toppled over and broke up into a thousand fragments, 
amidst which I was deposited with a shock that caused me to faint 
away. 


PART III. 


WxeEnI recovered from the heavy swoon into which I had fallen, I 
found myself in a warm, snug bed, in a comfortable, well-furnisbed, 
cheery-looking room, with a bright sun endeavouring to stream in 
through the crevices of the closely-curtained window, and impart- 
ing thereby the geniality of light and heat to the scene around me. 
Yet, cozy as was the appearance of the apartment, it bore to me an 
air totally unfamiliar ; for not a thing my eyes lit on had I ever, to 
the best of my recollection, seen before. The pleasant paper on 
the walls, the handsomely framed prints adorning it, the pretty 
brocaded hangings of the bed furniture, and the well-appointed 
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toilet and chamber services, were all alike equally strange to me; 
gladdening me not—comely and cheerful as they were—with re. 
miniscences of home or friends. A long, deep sleep on a soft, 
luxurious couch had done much towards refreshing me both 
mentally and corporeally. Still, as I tossed about, impatient to 
discover, if possible, whose kindly domicile it might be that now 
sheltered me, the acute evidence of aching limbs, together with 
sundry sores and bruises, painfully recalled to my memory the 
harrowing and awfully surprising incidents of the previous day, 
How much had been real—how much imaginary in those distress- 
ing scenes I found it difficult to decide. Ever-busy thought— 
evoking afresh all the horrors I had so recently gone through, and 
leading me into a labyrinth of sad doubts and harrassing conjec.- 
tures—was beginning to plunge me into a wearying perplexity, 
when a gentle tap at the door, followed by the entrance of two 
strangers, quickly scattered these agonising fantasies by recalling 
me to a sense of the present. 

My visitors, at first slow and cautious in their proceedings, 
promptly altered their manner of accosting me, and simultaneously 
advanced with a hearty greeting and a merry laugh, as, starting up 
to a sitting posture in the bed, I hurriedly and eagerly propounded 
to them a multiplicity of queries in regard to my whereabouts, how 
I came into it, and who they themselves might happen to be. 

I soon learnt that the intruders were—the one a clergyman and 
mine host, the other his neighbour and a medical man, in which 
latter capacity he was now paying me a visit, as he had already 
done on the preceding evening, when I was brought into the 
parsonage senseless and apparently much injured. In fact, to 
curtail as much as possible an otherwise somewhat long story it 
may be as well to sum up tersely what I subsequently Jearned, 
viz. :—That some villagers returning rather late from Baconton 
Market, by a short cut across the fields, found me lying—in a deep 
state of intoxication, as they thought—on a newly ploughed piece 
of ground just at the back of the parsonage, into which house the 
kindly rector of Slushington-cum-Muddyford had me conveyed the 
instant the occurrence reached his ears. A doctor, living in the 
adjacent hamlet, was at once sent for, and being fortunately at 
home at the moment, was soon in attendance. By him I was de. 
clared—afier a long and careful examination—to be perfectly 
sober, but suffering from great exhaustion—caused, to all appear. 
ance, by a severe fall; there being, however, no bones broken, nor, 
as far as he could ascertain, any sign of internal injury, he came 
to the conclusion that rest and attention could soon bring me 
round, an opinion confirmed most fully when he again visited me. 
My worthy host—though not personally acquainted with me— 
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had, it would seem, recognised me as one he well knew all about. 
Consequently, immediately on the receipt of the medical verdict, 
he, considerately desirous of allaying any anxiety on the part of 
my friends, had despatched a messenger to them with a note signi- 
fying that having fallen in with me he had insisted on my accept- 
ing his hospitality, and promising to send ye home some time the 
next day in his own carriage. In short, the kindness and the 
tender care I received from this good Samaritan knew no bounds. 

It appeared that my turning up at Slushington had been 
accounted for to him by a labourer, who, whilst breaking stones by 
the roadside, had seen me enter Bullford Hall, which, to this 
fellow’s simple mind, was quite sufficient to account for the state 
in which I had been found. 

‘‘There, now, zur,’ said he, as he eagerly communicated his 
intelligence to the worthy rector, “ when I zeen the gentleman all 
alone wi’ hiself, go into that nasty, hanted place, sez I to myself, 
he warn’t come to no good. I knawed as he wouldn’t, and bided, 
till maist too late for zupper, just to zee un come out. But, there 
weren't ro call, you zee, for I to go and make a caddle about it, 
because he didn’t. It’s best for folk to mind their own bisniss | 
do tell my old ’ooman !”’ 

The deserted manor-house had amongst the neighbouring 
peasantry for miles round the general reputation of being haunted. 
A legend, it would seem, existed, to the effect that the strange 
figure in the garden left it every evening at sunset to perambulate, 
throughout the live-long night, the interior of the mansion, wander- 
ing—a lighted candle in her hand—from room to room, and occa- 
sionally stopping to gaze out of window ; whence, it was averred, 
by the few who had chanced to pass that way at lone hours, she 
had been seen curiously peering out into the darkness as though in 
quest of an expected visitor; a report which, of course, caused the 
road in front of the house much to be avoided after nightfall. 

The remainder of my story will, I think, be best summed up 
by giving the details 1 received—ere we parted—from my truly 
hospitable entertaiver in reply to my account of the curious adven- 
tures that had befallen me. And thus it was as, reinvigorated 
both physically and otherwise, I sat sipping a choice vintage of 
rare aroma, over a glowing fire in the very suuggest of dining- 
rooms, previous to taking my departure for home, that, my host de- 
livered himself : 

*“*I can fully believe every word you have told me up to the 
time of your falling into the cellar; but you must excuse me if I 

totally mistrust the remainder of your narrative. Stunned by the 
shock, your mind weakened by fatigue and exhaustion, your re- 
covering intellect played treacherously with you; and while in a 
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state of semi-unconciousness, evoked phantasms, based on no surer 
foundation than the wanderings of a fevered imagination; as the 
sudden apparition of the stone lady and the old chariot in which 
you were whisked away must now convince you. ‘The incidents 
in the cellar you may rest assured never had any reality. As soon 
as reason partially dawned on you, you managed, somehow, to get 
up, scramble out of the hole you had tumbled into, and to fly from 
the spot ; but with a brain still overclouded by the concussion it 
had endured, and the seemingly strange and startling events vividly 
impressed on its sensorium. Poor old Beanstraw, the eccupier of 
Little Bullford, my churchwarden, and as good, simple-hearted an 
old soul as ever breathed, is about the last man in the world to 
have been entrusted by any one with the charge of a mysterious 
and dangerous lunatic. The bare idea of such a thing is simply 
preposterous. Dismiss the thought from your mind, I beseech 
you. In fact, if I were you, I would never mention the subject to 
any living person—not even to the members of your family. The 
story would only bring ridicule on yourself and tend to cast painful 
doubts on your own sanity—an odium, I am sure, you would not 
like to incur. Besides, even were you correct in your statements, 
only look on the unpleasant position you place yourself in by 
asserting them. Only reflect fora moment. Could you, if called 
upon to do so, prove all you affirm? And, mind you, unless you 
did prove-it, you would be bringing unnecessarily a painful, cruel 
slur upon a highly —es family, and damning at the same 
time the reputation of an honest, industrious yeoman, implicating 
yourself likewise in what might very prob: vbly lay you open to the 
charge of manslaughter, and involve you in very serious conse- 
quences. Take my advice,—in retailing the circumstanees of 
your visit to Bullford say nothing about the imaginary tenant of 
its lower regions. All the other things you have spoken of I can 
satisfactorily enough explain to you, and laugh at the surprise 
they must have caused one coming across them as you did. To 
begin with, the stone statue, which seems to have impressed you 
80 strongly, and concerning which there is a vast amount of super- 
stition current amongst the country people, I must tell you it is 
supposed to represent some former mistress of the Hall, noted for 
her musical genius, by a display of which before the sovereign of 
the day some fine, or impost, levied on the estate was remitted, in 
commemoration of which tradition the statue was erected. The 
pedestal on the lawn in front of the house, whereon once stood this 
figure, coming to grief the uncouth»piece of sculpture was banished 
to the garden there to await a restoration tha never came. With 
regard to the old chariot, its his tory I should. have thought would 
have been known to ioe in the country, as hundreds (many of 
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them strangers from great distances) annually come to visit it. 
Some ladies—members of the Gudeman family—with a few trusty 
followers were, it is said, endeavouring to fly from the persecutions 
of the Parliamentary faction when, seeing themselves likely to be 
overtaken by their fleetly mounted pursuers, they abandoned, 
under cover of a neighbouring wood which then existed, their 
cumbersome conveyance and mounting the horses—hastily de. 
tached from it—safely effected their escape, leaving the coach 
where, many a long day after, it was casually discovered, and from 
whence it was subsequently dragged.to its present abiding place. 
Many offers have, from time to time, been made by speculative 
individuals for its purchase, and as often rejected. Any attempt 
to now remove it would, they say, be certain to end in its destruc- 
tion ; its preservation much longer, even where it at present stands, 
being considered very doubtful. 

**To the odd sepulchral vault you spoke of there attaches a 
little history. The slab, with the inscription on it which you 
quoted, is said to have been stolen from the church more than a 
hundred years ago, when that edifice was undergoing repairs, and 
placed where you found it to fill up an awkward gap, or hole, 
alleged to have been formerly used as a depositary for hoarded 
wealth. The last and only tenant who has occupied the mansion 
since its desertion, some thirty years since, by the family to which 
it belongs, was a physician from London, who rented it for a short 
time during which he converted it into an asylum for the treat- 
ment of a few demented females of superior rank whom their 
friends entrusted to his charge with a handsome honorarium for his 
trouble. But he, being a man of reckless habits, much addicted 
to horse-racing, gambling, and hard living, the speculation soon 
collapsed. The doctor, sorely pressed by his creditors, to whom he 
was heavily indebted, finished his ‘career by his own hands, under a 
fit of delirium tremens, in that very billiard-room where you your- 
self were so ayreeably entrapped. The coroner’s jury in the case 
returning a verdict of felo-de-.se, the rites of Christian burial were 
refused ; and the body was, according to the gossip of the ignorant 
yokels, interred beneath the big stone under the back stairs. Of 
course, a very unlikely proceeding. 

“ Now, the old lady, in one of the bedrooms upstairs, who so 
frightened you, was a reality. A living one, too, and not a corpse, 
as you imagined. I van tell you all about her. — She is old Bean- 
straw’s mother—deaf, blind, and upwards of ninety years of age. 
The poor creature has been bedridden for I don’t know how long. 
Little Bullford being small, and consequently very limited in its 
accommodation, the old dame is, both for convenience and airiness, 
kept in the apartment in the larger house you saw her in, A 
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grand-daughter is generally in constant attendance on her; and I, 
myself, frequently visit her to offer her such ghostly comfort as lies 
in my power; but to one who, like her, has outlived nearly every 
faculty it is difficult to administer consolation of any kind; the re. 
ceiving tablets of her memory having become an almost unimpres- 
sionable blank. It is painful to contemplate such a spectacle. But 
‘He who giveth knoweth when to take away.’ 

“ Now, in respect of the family, the only child I ever heard of the 
late Sir Mildmy having had is the present possessor‘of the estate, 
who is married to an archdeacon, holding the very valuable living 
of Barntytheside in Yorkshire, who has assumed in right of his wife, 
and pursuant to her father’s will, the name of Gudemann; or, as 
they now spell it, G-o-o-d-e-m-a-n-n. It is by his presentation 
that I hold this very benefice of Slushington-cum-Muddyford. In 
our early days—for we are about of the same standing—the 
venerable Joseph Nicholas Goodeman—plain Joe Nick to me then 
—and I were schoolfellows and afterwards college.chums. At that 
time he was a poor hard-working scholar, ambitious to a degree, 
but with no views even half so good as my own. [am now the 
comparatively speaking, poor man, and his debtor for much that I 
possess. Such are the ups and downs of the wheel of fortune; but 
do not imagine that I, for a moment, envy my patron, for his 
career, | am well aware, has not been without its thorns. My pre. 
decessor, at whose death I succeeded to this cure, had been for 
many years a non-resident through difficulties of various kinds, 
which he got himself into while in charge of the parish. He died 
abroad, with a character not altogether surrounded by a halo of 
sanctity. Amongst other accusations laid at his door, there is one 
of having either himself tampered with the registers, or of having 
allowed others to do so. It has been frequently brought forward, 
but whether on good grounds or not it is impossible for me to say. 
The old records are certainly in a very discreditable state ; still that 
proves nothing, as in those days the archives of many a remcte coun- 
try parish were in a similar state ; stories being told of incumbents 
who were known to use the pages of these documents for gun. 
wadding. Bullford Hall is—why or wherefore I cannot say—ever 
and anon, by fitful starts, advertised as to be let, when for a short 
while after such announcements a host of visitors, attracted by the 
low rent demanded and the puff accompanying the advertisement, 
generally turn-up but never come to a deal. Then to the rush 
succeeds a long lull, during which one is apt to forget that such a 
place existseven. For years neither painter, carpenter, nor mason, 
have been called upon to ply their arts upon the ancient fabric , 
the result of which is that rain comes in at its roof, worms honey - 
comb its rafters and woodwork, and water-rats undermine its 
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foundations. Rabbits burrow in every direction in the garden, and 
birds build their nests in every possible nook and cranny. You now 
know all I have to tell you about this unattractive residence, which 
has given you so much suffering and trouble. That there exists 
somewhere about the premises a deep and dangerous well, I have 
heard, but this is the first time I was ever told of the vaulted cellar 
beneath the building being its locale.’ 

And so closed my reverend friend’s explanatory version of my 
adventures while house-hunting. Once more by my own fireside I 
often meditate on those strange and melancholy incidents which 
accompanied my visit to Bullford Hall, and shudder at the recollec- 
tions they recalled to my mind. Were the scenes in those vaults 
really ail imaginary, I say to myself? ‘There are times when I 
cannot think so, and I shiver from head to foot when I think of that 
desperate struggle that ended in those horrid dull thuds, that wild, 
wild shriek of despair, that clank of fetters, and final splash followed 
by a few bubbles, and the utter stillness of death. But the sub- 
sequent drive in that antediluvian crumbling shatterdan was illu- 
sionary I can readily admit, but —— Is it right to pursue this 
harrowing doubt any further? What think you, dear reader? Am 
I walking about with the brand of manslaughter upon me? Have 
pity on me if you think so, and that is all I ask of you. 
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LIVINGSTONE AND CAMERON. 


By Dr. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


Arrica is emphatically the land of mystery, and its vast, unex- 
plored regions have long possessed a weird interest. The countries 
through which the Nile flows as it approaches the sea are rich in 
ruined cities, the origin of which is lost in the mist of ages. The 
mighty Pyramids, rearing their colossal heads far above the plain, 
have long afforded inexhaustible material for conjecture and in. 
quiry. Who built them? when were they erected ? why were they 
put together? ‘To be the resting-place of monarchs, some have 
thought; to put a jimit to the drifting sands of the desert, others 
have supposed; to mark great victories or memorable events, has 
been another guess; and one bold inquirer has actually fancied 
that the largest of these mountains of brick and stone was 
laboriously piled up, layer on layer, yard by yard, to preserve for 
future-ages an unit of measurement of about the same value as the 
English yard. All speculations are in vain. Egypt remains a 
mystery, a mine of wealth to the historian and the antiquary, a 
bone of contention to the theologian. 

Then, again, what of the source of the Nile? That surely was 
a problem which the enterprise of the nineteenth century could 
easily solve. What easier than to follow the windings of the great 
river far into the interior of the Continent, and to reach the distant - 
spot where, issuing from rocks or from a lake, was found the 
rivulet which thousands of miles below expanded into the magnifi- 
cent Nile? Explorers tried again and again with a heroism un- 
surpassed on the field of battle; they persevered till they sank 
down and died, and one name after another was added to the long 
list of travellers who had plunged into the mighty interior and 
never been heard of more. No wonder it was whispered that the 
interior of Africa was a vast desert, without rivers, means of sub- 
sistence, or foliage, with scarcely a living creature to break the 
awfulness of its solitudes, while the lands bordering on the ocean 
were known to be covered with rank, luxuriant vegetation, the 
haunt of savage beasts and the stronghold of fever and death. 

Surely there is nothing sadder than to go through the long list 
of travellers whose hopes were blasted and lives sacrificed in the 
Swamps and deserts of Africa. It is almost a relief to find that 

James Bruce, after unexampled discouragemente, lived to die 
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miserably in his own house in Scotland. But far other was the 
fate of Captain Hugh Clapperton, who fell a victim to the African 
climate at Chungary, aged only thirty-nine; far other that of 
Mungo Park, over whose end a thick veil has descended, but who 
probably died, at Boussa, in his thirty-fourth year. Then the fate 
of Richard and John Lander, who perished, the one aged twenty- 
nine, the other twenty-seven, is as much a mystery as that of 
many of their predecessors. The explorers of our day have been 
more fortunate. Burton and Speke returned to tell of the wonders 
they had seen, although Speke’s triumph was short; and his sad 
death at Bath threw a deep gloom over the British Association 
Meeting of 1864 ; Sir Samuel Baker still lives, honoured and ad. 
mired ; Lieutenant Cameron, in whose achievements all Britain 
has been rejoicing, is just returned home, well and strong, and 
capable of undergoing many fresh perils; while David Livingstone, 
the greatest and best of missionary explorers, lived till the evening 
of life was at hand, and his name was become a household word. 
And now let us see what recent discoveries have taught us. 
We know that the interior of Africa is not a desert, but a rich, 
well-watered land, not perhaps at present exactly flowing with 
milk and honey, but capable of maintaining in comfort apd plenty 
a dozen great nations. We know that mighty rivers and vast 
lakes have long been concealed in its mysterious solitudes from the 
ken of mankind—nay, more, one of those rivers is, perhaps, the 
largest in the whole world, and exceeds in volume and length the 
Father of Waters, or the stupendous Amazon. And we also know 
that the vast plains and river basins of Africa are peopled by 
brutal and savage races, scarcely capable of improvement, that 
vice, misery, and poverty abound among them, that might-is right, 
and that the most hideous forms of slavery, the most diabolical 
atrocities, are openly defended and hourly practised. The world 
scarcely presents anywhere else sights so dreadful. It will be long 
before missionary enterprise will have exhausted the fields opening 
to it, long before civilisation and refinement have elevated and 
purified the savage hordes of Africa. But commercial enterprise 
and scientific inquiry are already at work. The proposal to cut a 
broad canal to let in the waters of the sea upon the plains of the 
Sahara, and to convert that great desert.into a magnificent inland 
sea, although perhaps not well considered, and perchance imprac- 
ticable, is a sufficient proof of the interest excited in the improve- 
ment of Africa and of the stupendous projects that before long are 
likely to attract public attention. The veil that has long concealed 
Africa from the remainder of the world is being lifted, and it will 
never descend again. 
Too little is yet known to make it prudent to speak with 
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confidence, and future researches will probably correct much that 
is now accepted as settled ; indeed, it is uot too much to say that a 
century or more may be needed to place the geography of the 
continent on anything like a sure foundation. The unexplored 
districts are still enormous, probably far larger than is generally 
suspected. Tracts as vast as the German empire have never been 
penetrated by civilised man: broad rivers still wander through 
countries not certainly known to possess a rivulet: great lakes 
may be concealed in valleys far from the path followed by Cameron 
and Livingstone, and savage nations are still happy in their 
ignorance of the white races. The ablest living geographers are 
sorely puzzled to tell what is and what is not known, and many of 
them will be gathered to their fathers before anything like 
certainty on many debated points has been attained. Indeed, early 
in the present year, I attended a crowded meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society at Burlington House, at which a number of 
remarkable letters from Lieutenant Cameron were read, and it 
was almost astonishing to notice how much diversity of opinion 
obtained among the learned men who were asked to speak as to 
what had been made out and what required re-examination. At 
any Yate, this young officer has undoubtedly added to our knowledge 
and cleared up some dark points, and the high appreciation in 
which his services to geography are held by those most competent 
to judge, is proved by the great honour he has just received from 
the Royal Geographical Society,—he has, although only thirty-two 
years old, had the gold medal of that body conferred upon him, and 
been favoured with the mucli-coveted Companionship of the Bath | 
at the hands of his Sovereign. According to present appearances 
a long and useful life awaits him, one full of honour, and he will 
doubtless build up a great reputation and add much to our still 
scanty knowledge of Africa; but let us not forget the labours_of 
his predecessors, who died early and forgotten far from home and 
friends, and one of whom struggled on, not three years only but 
thirty years, and whose last breath was drawn in savage and 
impassable wildernesses, where their bones have been beaten upon 
by wind and rain, or been the playthings of animals of prey. 
Fame is short lived, and this may, generally speaking, be un- 
avoidable; but one at least of the explorers of Africa must never 
be forgotten, and may be remembered when most of the heroes and 
worthies of our day have ceased to be spoken of. Of course I mean 
David Livingstone. 

It is no exaggeration to say that few men have contrived by 
their almost unaided exertions to attain such a brilliant position as 
that which the great missionary made for himself; and what is even 
more surprising, few of those who have ranked as high in the 
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estimation of their countrymen for commanding ability, ripe 
scholarship, or dauntless heroism, have been as conspicuous for 
modesty and humility. From the common failings of men who 
have raised themselves from poverty and ignorance into a position 
of honour and influence, David Livingstone was absolutely free. He 
had the good breeding of the gentleman, the simple habits of the 
working man, and the charity and piety of the Christian,—truly a 
rare combination of virtues. 

As is well known, the difficulties that in childhood surrounded 
the young Scotchman were apparently overwhelming, and might 
have daunted a man of ordinary resolution’ But it has always 
been a characteristic of the national temperament that difficulties, 
instead of daunting, only spur on the Scotch to redoubled exertion. 
There is a quiet perseverance among them which, without 
apparently promising great things, leads to honour and wealth in 
later life whatever the impediments in youth. Hence it is that in 
all parts of the world the number of thriving Scotchmen is 
incredibly great; so large, indeed, is this proportion of prosperous, 
successful men to tle population of the mother country that 
nothing resembling it obtains elsewhere. A Scotchman will 
overtake men who seem to have everything before them, and he 
will save and thrive where less thrifty people starve. ‘Thus was ii 
with Livingstone: born in a poor home, and cut off from many of 
the advantages now within the reach of the working classes, 
there seemed every prospect ihat he would live and die an 
unknown artisan. But the young lad possessed perseverence and 
energy far in excess of what even his countrymen can usually 
claim. In his simple and unassuming style he has related, for the 
encouragement of the poor and neglected, how he educated And 
fitted himself for a higher social sphere. From bis small earnings 
he purchased books and paid for his education, and by the time he 
was twenty-three had attended many courses of medical and 
theological lectures in the University of Glasgow. In 1840 
Livingstone was admitted a Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of that city. This body did itself the distinguished 
honour, seventeen years later, of conferring on its most illustrious 
member the title of Fellow. The young surgeon was desirous of 
at once turning his education to account, and of proceeding to 
China as a missionary. But England was at that time engaged in 
one of those inglorious and costly little wars, of which two or three 
are sometimes on hand at once, and Livingstone had for the time 
to give up all thought of going to Asia, and to go to Africa instead, 
under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. 

It is scarcely, by the way, possible for an Englishman to 
conceive the cheapness of, and the many opportunities for, self. 
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education for which Scotland is remarkable. In England it is not 
easy for a chemist of good ability, even when living in a town 
possessing a medical school, to obtain a medical diploma; but 
north of the Tweed, although the facilities for acquiring the very 
highest education are undoubtedly not abundant, those for getting 
a good, sound training are cheap and open to all. It is the 


glory of the Scotch system that it places within the reach of the 


poorest and humblest, provided only that they possess talent and 
industry, stepping stones by means of which they can rise from 
the village school to a degree in arts, medicine, or theology. 
South of the Tweed many a young man of abilities equal to 
Livingstone’s has been unable to acquire that book learning and 
culture almost indispensable to success in life. Had Livingstone 
been the son of a Dorset or Devonshire peasant he might possibly 
have forced his way to wéalth in trade, but he could hardly 
have attained it in a profession. To the Scotch system of education 
as much as, perhaps more than to his abilities, Great Britain 
owes the triumphs of David Livingstone. 

Livingstone, although, of course unable to foresee his future 
fame, must have known that he had rare abilities, and could not 
have been ignorant that, had he given his undivided attention to 
making a position atid heaping up a fortune, he would as certainly 
have succeeded as many of those resolute, keen-witted Glasgow 
workmen who have forced themselves up in the world. But for 
money he never cared. Jt was his ambition to do the greatest good 
in his power and to improve the condition of the heathen, He 
thought himself, and the sequel showed how well he judged, 
admirably qualified for the life of a missionary. 

On landing in Africa, Livingstone remained at the Cape for a 
time, and whilst there acquired some knowledge of the languages 
likely to be of the greatest service to him. At first he lived 
principally among the Bechuanas, for six months separating him- 
self from European society, and then, as ever after, conducting 
himself with such tact and judgment that, without ceasing to 
influence them for their higher good, he contrived to get the love 
and confidence of the natives, and, what was still more difficult, 
to secure their respect. 

In 1849, he commenced those great exploring expeditions for 
which his name will live in history. The first year he gave his 
attention to Lake Ngami and the surrounding country. Next year 
he set out on a second journey, but was impeded by severe illness. 
In 1851, he travelled through a distant, and at that time 
unexplored, portion of the vast wilderness which stretched from 
one ocean to the other. As was to be expected, his sufferings were 
terrible, and with great difficulty he reached the Portuguese settle. 
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ment of St. Paul, on the west coast of the Continent. The more 
he did the more he was tempted to do; and in spite of a dangerous 
climate, bloody wars, continued ill-health, and terrible fatigue, he 
traversed and retraversed the interior of Africa until he had, very 
imperfectly of course, opened up some millions of square miles of 
country, and brought to the knowledge of his countrymen many 
nations of whose very existence the civilised world was ignorant. 
Never did auyone face greater perils, or more heroically and calmly 
pass through them. One of his most memorable journeys was that 
in which he explored the southern parts of the Continent, and 
which he ended on the east coast at Quillimane, in 1856, near the 
mouth of the Zambesi. Soon after this he returned to England 
and received some honourable distinctions, never better earned, 
from the learned societies of London and Paris. In 1857 he 
published a work that was read with pleasure by nearly every 
Englishman of education; and then for the first time his many 
admirers understood what difficulties had retarded the progress of 
the author of ‘‘ Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa.” 

Livingstone had none of the bigotry and dread of the world and 
its pursuits for which missionaries are occasionally conspicuous. In 
practice he was a broad, liberal churchman, full of love to all 
classes and sects, and uniting the wisdom of the serpent to the 
gentleness of the dove. ‘his he remarkably exemplified in his 
method of exploring and opening up Africa. He believed com- 
merce to be the handmaiden of Christianity, and contended that 
the missionary should also be a trader, a fact well known to and acted 
upon by the zealous Jesuits, as well as by the Dutch clergy, but 
ignored by English missionaries. This point Livingstone attempted 
to prove in his admirable work, and there is no doubt that the 
larger and broader views now generally entertained on the subject 
are mainly due to his exertions and writings. 

Livingstone might now have settled at home, and filled his days 
in honour and wealth; but he was not the man to rest on his oars, 
wasting the precious years of life. In 1858 he was again at his 
post, and never spared himselfa moment. For six years he now gave 
his attention to exploring the country through which the Zambesi 
flows, and among other places, visited Lake Nyassa. In 1864 he 
came to England again for a short time, but the following year 
returned to Africa, and recommenced with unabated ardour his 
untiring travels. But for his admirable skill as a surveyor, 
Livingstone could have done little asa scientific geographer. Other 
men, assisted by the most perfect modern instruments, might have 
penetrated into the same districts, yet have discovered next to 
nothing. But this wonderful man had a rare talent for perceiving 
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at a glance the peculiarities of the regions through which he passed. 
Of course he did little more than mark down the principal objects 
of importance, but few men could, under similar adverse circum- 
stances, have done as much. It is not an easy thing, let me assure 
the reader, to take in the peculiarities of broad tracts of country : 
let anyone who questions this try to write a description of any 
portion of his native land which he has passed through a hundred 
times, and ought to know thoroughly. Wherever he wandered 
Livingstone made valuable discoveries. While placing strange 
races in communication with Europe he imparted to them some of 
the advantages of civilised life and manners, and he set, wherever he 
went, an example of integrity and piety, worth more thun anything 
else. We cannot yet fully understand all that he did and found 
out, although it is certain that his researches and discoveries have 
been productive of even more important results than was a few 
years ago suspected. For years to come the respect and admiration 
with which his labours are regarded by thoughtful men will 
increase, and tke world will be better able to appreciate their vast 
importance. 

As is generally known, Livingstone’s wife was the daughter of 
the distinguished African missionary, Robert Moffat, and a more 
devoted and faithful woman never lived. Her death, which occurred 
in April 1862, was extremely sad. For ten long years of suspense 
and sorrow she had seen little of her husband, but on the first of 
February, 1862, she had the pleasure of being reunited to him. She 
went out to Africa for the purpose, and was rejoined by the great 
missionary near the Luabo mouth of the Zambesi, and at Shupanga, 
a hundred miles up the river, Livingstone was parted from his wife 
for ever. She appeared in good health, and on one of the last 
evenings in April went a walk up the river with her husband and 
the Rev. James Stewart. A week from that day she was dead. 
In the course of the week her health failed, and it was evident she 
was suffering from the fever for which the country is deservedly 
dreaded. On the Saturday she was seen to be in danger, and was 
taken to Shupanga House. Gradually she became worse, and her 
medical attendant, Dr. Kirk, the distinguished English political 
agent at Zanzibar, though he exerted himself to the utmost, was 
unable to stop the progress of the fatal disease—who, indeed, ever 
knew the ablest physician successful in grappling with serious 
illness? Science may prevent, but rarely indeed can she cure 
sickness. 

On the last Sunday in April, at six in the evening, the end 
approached fast, and the heart-broken Livingstone sent for his 
friend, the Rev. James Stewart. When the latter entered the 
room the great missionary calmly said, ‘‘ The end is evidently 
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approaching, and I thought I would send for you.” Mrs. Living. 
stone never rallied. In a few moments a change came over the 
expression of her countenance, which showed that the end was 
indeed come, and, as the glorious sun set, she died. ‘The day had 
been singularly bright and beautiful, and was in perfect harmony 
with the departure of a faithful and gentle spirit from the trials 
and vicissitudes of earth to stand for ever in the presence of that 
God who had enabled her to suffer patiently, and who sustained 
her husband in an hour of affliction which almost overwhelmed 
him, From the account Mr. Stewart has given of her death, it is 
probable that for some time before the last she was unconscious. 
Next morning preparations were made for the funeral, and at noon 
she was buried under a monstrous baobab tree. The spot where 
her body rests is marked by a pile of sun-dried bricks and a large 
white cross, in addition to which the immense forest monarch is a 
still more enduring monument. Such a woman was worthy of 
such a husband. 

It is the greatest glory of Livingstone that he had no selfish 
motives—in fact, he was above the littlenesses of ordinary human 
nature. He would have worked just as well had the world 
remained ignorant of his sufferings and discoveries. Livingstone 
never coveted popularity, never tried to bask in the rays of Court 
favour. Had his object been less exalted, his heroism inferior, he 
would probably not have succeeded as he did, and his name might 
now be already sinking into oblivion. But for what he achieved, 
the interior of tlie creat African wilderness would still be 
an unknown land to us, and Lieutenant Cameron would not have 
gone on his travels; while had others explored as he did, Living- 
stone would probably not have reaped such honours in the field of 
missionary enterprise. But he was no common man; his mind 
was of splendid proportions ; and, judging by what he did, not one 
man in a million is similarly gifted. The iron resolution and 
intelligent perseverance of the Glasgow factory hand were wonderful. 
Men of inferior intellectual calibre heap up riches in abundance. 
Men less intrepid and generous rise from the forge to a seat in the 
House of Commons. Had an unpropitious fate coridemned Living- 
stone to a life passed in less noble pursuits than those which were 
his delight, he must even then have made an indelible mark in 
the history of his country. Perhaps, though we should not now 
remember him as the magnanimous missionary and explorer, we 
should be proud of him as the illustrious scientific discoverer or 
the merchant prince and philanthropist. Well for him, well for 
the world, that he never swerved from the course he so early chose. 

It has been said that Livingstone was not fitted by education 
or temperament to conduct a great expedition of civilised men, 
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that he would have failed had he been put at the head of a well. 
appointed and numerous party, for whose many wants he would 
have had to provide, and who would in every emergency have had 
to consult him. 

All this may be perfectly true, but what does it amount to ? 
Merely to this, that he might not have succeeded so well had he 
been differently circumstanced. One might as well complain that 
Gladstone would not make a good general, or that Bright could 
not rival Macaulay. But as a set-off let us remember that 
Livingstone was placed in such conditions that it was most im- 
portant he should be independent of advantages that would be 
indispensable to the success of inferior men. Had he been unable 
to stir until everything was in order, Africa would still to a terra 
incognita. It is ungenerous to complain that a man, who triumphs 
in the midst of overwhelming difficultics, might not have been as 
successful had he had to conduct similar researches under what 
might be deemed more favourable surroundings. Less would have 
been attempted, much less accomplished, had he been at the head 
of a hundred and fifty Europeans. As it was, Livingstone was 
fortunately free to do as he liked, and was only at times hindered by 
the want of money and scientific instruments. From his earnings 
as a writer he ungrudgingly expended large sums on the instruments 
and materials needed for his long and perilous expeditions. 

At the beginning of May, 1873, the career of the generous and 
high principled missionary came to an end. Far from friends, 
country, and home, the pure spirit of David Livingstone took its 
flight to that world where disappointments and fatigue are un- 
known. There was something inexpressibly touching in the re- 
quest he made his attendants, when, broken down by fatigue, 
disease, and climate, he felt that the end was come ; ‘‘ Build mea 
hut to die in !’’ the lonely traveller is said to have exclaimed; and 
there in an obscure corner of the African wilderness, on a spot 
marked in no map, and, up to that moment perhaps, without a 
name, the last chapter of that eventful life was closed. 

Thirty years of labour under the burning sun of the Tropics 
among strange and barbarous races, that was the career which lay 
behind bim, as, dying in his little hut, he looked back on the past ; 
thirty years of uncomplaining devotion to duty, years of suffering, 
sickness, and pain, years of toil, which his frame, never a strong 
one, seemed unfitted to bear, yet all borne without a complaint or 
4 thought that he was doing anything extraurdinary. How he 
ever worked in that climate as he did, and bore up against repeated 
attacks of fever and dysentery, is a miracle. Most men would 
have given up and died years before; few would have been 
capable of exertion when their body was racked by pain, and their 
physical strength was fast ebbing. But the intrepid Scotchman 
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had a spirit which bore him up until human endurance could go no 
farther. He undoubtedly preferred to die at his post, especially as 
his work seemed nearly over, than to return to England and 
patiently wait, far from the scene of his labours, for death. There 
was something eminently characteristic of the man in struggling 
on to the very last. Other men might have desired. repose ; he 
cared only for work. Perchance his last moments were inde- 
scribably lonely. He might then have yearned for the sympathy 
of friends and relatives, but, except at the moment of dissolution, 
when sorrow appears to have pressed upon him, and to have sorely 
tried his great manly heart, he no doubt felt that the awful 
summons comes best when the sentinel is watching at his post 
Had the choice been his, could he haye chosen differently? The 
vulgar imagination has always fancied that for the victorious 
general no death is so glorious and becoming as on the field of 
battle in the arms of victory. Why, then, should not death in the 
moment of triumph be best for one whose glories surpassed those of 
the warrior, and whose proud achievements were for the good of 
mankind, and were not purchased with blood, although they cost 
the life of the heroic victor ? 

When the husband, eleven years later, followed his patient and 
loving wife to her grave, perhaps no fitter place for his obsequies 
could have been found than, under the tree where she Jay, or under 
some other monster of those tropical forests. But this was not to 
be. The emaciated body of the missionary, borne by loving hands 
over an immense region of country and across stormy seas, was 
brought to its native land, and landed at Southampton on the 15th 
of April, 1874. Nearly a year had elapsed since Livingstone’s 
death, and as he had often- been reported dead, it was necessary, 
although not easy, to identify the body as his. Now, thirty years 
earlier, he had had his arm broken, and the fracture had not 
properly united. Sir William Fergusson, one of the ablest of 
living surgeons, examined the body, and reported that there was no 
doubt that the arm had been broken, and that the bone had not 
properly united. Thus was it certainly known that Livingstone 
was come home. 

Westminster Abbey has of late received within its solemn 
shade the bodies of many illustrious men, but seldom has it been 
selected to be the resting-place of a truer and more unselfish hero 
than David Livingstone. Really it would have mattered little 
where the honoured dust was laid, for the humblest churchyard, | 
the lowliest ditch, would henceforth have been famous in the 
history of the land. He was, however, given the best England 

, and found a proud resting-place near kings and heroes, 
not one of whom deserved better of his native land than David 


Livingstone. 
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8 THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF FEAR 
@ 
™ AND JOY. 
hy 
vn, BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
sly 
ful WHEN we naturally associate the pale cheek and shaking limbs 
ost with fear, and the bright eye and smiling countenance with the 
‘he opposite sensations of joy and delight, we tacitly express a remark- 
Us able relation of physiological kind between certain states of the 
of mind, and the outward symptoms through which they become 
the manifest to the world at large. Indeed, each ‘‘ expression of the 
» of emotions ” has come to be regarded in a more or less stable degree 
| of as almost synonymous with the emotion itself. Without their 
0st accompanying effects on the bodily frame, the passions and desires 
that sway the life of man would be almost unknown to the world 
and around us, whilst the absence of the familiar modes of expression 
11s would mystify and puzzle even the subjects of the passions them. 
der selyes.~, We are accustomed to note this power of disguising the 
+ to expressions of emotions, under the familiar term of “ concealing our 
nds feelings,’ and it is also a well-known fact that some people possess 
wall this power in a very strong and marked degree. To preserve a 
15th calm front in the presence of great danger; to appear cool and 
no's collected amidst panic and ‘consternation, or to receive intelligence 
ary, which may bring the death-blow to the dearest hopes of humanity, 
rears without so much as moving a muscle—to use the proverbial phrase, . 
not —are just so many ways or phases of expressing the natural or 
sd acquired command over the natural signs whereby the sympathies 
— of men are made known. 
not _ It may be mentioned with every show of reason and proba- 
stone i bility, that the formation of character, and the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of the individual, are in reality determined by the manner in 
= which his emotions are expressed ; and it therefore becomes a deeply 
heal interesting study to trace, as far as physiology can guide us, the 
hero i modus operandi in which the powers and functions of the body 
little operate in producing such emotions as fear, joy, and_ allied 
wast states. , 
+ the Towards the better understanding of the production of these 
oland emotions, it is necessary to glance briefly at the general constitution 
coal of the nervous system, or that exercising the great function of 


David | feeling—using this latter term in both its general and more special 
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ts. In the higher animals or vertebrata, at the head of which 
man himself stands, the chief centres of the nervous system consist 
of the brain and spinal cord or marrow. These, enclosed within the 
bony tube or case formed by the skull and spine, constitute the 

t centres, which not only give off nerves to supply the other 
parts of the body, but are themselves concerned in the formation, 
transmission, and direction of the nervous impulses. ‘The brain 
itself consists, firstly, of the cerebrum, or true brain, as it is named, 
which may be regarded as the seat of the more important sensa- 
tions we perceive, and also as the origin and fount of the acts 
whereby we make known our will, and of those pertaining to 
memory and the higher emotions and feelings. ‘The cerebellum or 
lesser brain as it is named, situated at the lower and hinder part of 
the skull, appears to be but little concerned in thie intellectual 
operations of life, and is in all probability, occupied chiefly with 
the regulation of muscular action and the co-ordination of the 
movements of the body. At the point where the spinal cord leaves 
the brain, an important part of the nervous centres is situated. 
The latter is termed the medulla oblongata, and appears to regulate 
in chief the motions of swa|lowing and breathing. 

In addition to this great system of nerve-centres and nerve- 
cords, which like a veritable network of electric stations and wires, 
are incessantly forming, receiving, and despatching messages, each 
fraught with greater or less importance to the regulation of the 
body and its powers, the presence of a second, and in many respects 
a distinct set of nerves is to be noted in man and the higher 
animals. The older physiologists, imagining that this latter system 
of nerves was destined to connect distant parts and organs ina 
harmonious sympathy, gave to it the name of the sympathetic 
system, and by this term it is still known, although the old ideas of 
its functions are wholly obsolete. ‘The sympathetic nerves form a 
great chain, lying along the front aspect of the spine, but also 
possess intimate relations to and connections with the brain and 
spinal system ; whilst in their microscopic structure the sympathetic 
nerves evince certain differences from the other nerves of the 
body. 

The simplest phenomena through which the emotions are 
exhibited, must thus entail some change or other in this complicated 
nervous apparatus; but it is especially in the more marked 
emotions, such as fear and joy, that the manner of their production 
and exhibition can be in some degree explained. The sudden 
invasion of intense fear is marked by symptoms which all who run 
may read. The bloodless face and lips, the trembling gait, the 
sinking sensation at the heart,—are ali so many actions brought 
about by a certain disposition of the nerve-centres. Primarily we 
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find that the cerebrum or true brain, participates in the produc- 
tion of the symptoms, being warned by the eye or ear, or through 
other of the gateways of knowledge. This first step in the analysis 
of the emotion is illustrated, or at least rendered highly probable 
to us, from the teachings of diseased action. For when the 
cerebrum labours under diseased action or any defect, such defects 
will not only affect the senses and distort natural images and 
appearances, but will also operate on the brain itself. 

From the brain, then, as from a central station, impulses proceed 
and accord in their nature and effects with the outward origin of 
the emotions. Why it should be that fear is manifested as we see it, 
or that joy should have entirely oppdsite indications and symptoms, 
physiology cannot tell. There is no scientific or plausible reason to 
be given, for example, why the signs which indicate fear should 
not originally have been implanted on man’s organisation as indica. 
tive of joy; whilst when we reflect that the shedding of tears may 
equally characterise the exhibition of sorrow and of gladness, we 
may be still more puzzled to account for uniformity of symptoms, 
brought about by opposite emotions and feclings. 

In the terror-stricken beinyz, then, we find one very important 
source of the phenomena of fear, in the impulses which proceed 
from the brain to the sympathetic system of nerves. Passing 
through the spinal cord, and flashing its swift course in turn to 
the sympathetic fibres, the fear-laden impulse comes to affect the 
blood-vessels. The parts which the sympathetic nerves chiefly 
supply are those which under ordinary circumstances are involun.- 
tary, or without the command of the will. No organ better 
exemplifies this statement than the heart—the mystical seat of all 
the emotions, as, indeed, it, in an actual and real sense, responds to 
the sway of the feelings. In greater part the nervous supply to 
the heart and stomach is derived from the sympathetic source ; and 
equally important is it to note that the delicate muscles which 
invest the blood-vessels are also supplied from the latter system. 

Investigation has shown that the general condition of the heart 
and blood-vessels, their various states of contraction and relaxation, 
and consequently the determination of the quantity of blood 
supplied to any given part, are so many results dependent upon 
the action of the sympathetic nerves. The pale cheek and flutter- 
ing heart are, therefore, caused by the sharp contraction of the 
blood-vessels supplying the parts, and by the impulse which has, 
through the mystic action of the brain, and ordered as by some 
watchful operator or pointsman, been turned into the sympathetic 

channel. Whilst probably from the heart and blood-vessels, in their 
turn, may be transmitted the impulse to muscles and other organs 
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which causes the knees to shake, and the whole frame to partici- 
pate in the unwonted and disagreeable sensations. 

Associated with fear we frequeutly see the phenomena of anger, 
which may, as we all know, be induced by a direct stimulus such 
as a blow or insult; or indirectly by the remembrance of either. 
In the latter case the emotions are greater within the brain, but 
how remarkably identical may they appear in their exhibition with 
these excited directly! In violent anger the physiological actions 
which take place appear to be the reverse of those that produce 
the symptoms of fear—just as the purely mental states are of © 
opposite character. The blood-vessels in the angry man are no 
longer contracted, but are dilated and full. The heart is not 
contracted and weakly in its pulsation, but beats strongly, and 
forces the vital stream into each part of the body; and to no organ 
is the blood current in anger more strongly propelled than to the 
brain itself. The brain of the fiercely angry man is turged and 
red, its blood-vessels are gorged and full; and the blood-pressure 
is vastly, and sometimes injuriously or fatally, increased from the 
normal standard, since, as we all know, the weakened frame may 
sometimes fall senseless to the ground in a paroxysm of temper, 
from the sheer congestion of the great nerve-centre, or from some 
more serious cause. Physiology preaches no more impressive 
discourse, therefore, than when it warns us to beware of anger, and 
of all unbridled and like passions. Repeated attacks of what 
ordinary people call “ bad temper ’”’ are in reality, and from their 
effect upon the nervous centres, much more serious matters than 
are generally supposed. And wise indeed are the words of a well- 
known physician, when he maintains that there are very few men 
or women who can afford to be angry on this account; whilst no 
less forcibly does our subject illustrate the wise man’s aphorism 
that ‘‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty.” 

In the physiological production of joy and gladness there is 
much akin to the production of anger. ‘There is the same activity 
in the circulation, and the same quick-breathing, with the result of 
more perfectly and fully oxygenating the blood. But there is 
also the absence of the more paroxysmal and violent inroad of 
symptoms, whilst the general expression of the joyful person is 
much modified from that of the angry man. Very curious is it to 
think of the near identity of emotions which produce, say, in the 
muscles of the face, effects of so widely divergent character. The 
smile of joy is not the smile of anger, although the same muscles 
efiect and form each; uor is the tender, or even'tearful eye of 
happiness, the eye of the angry person, although there may be some 
phenomena in each of similar kind. And why or how it is 
that the varying nature of an impulse can produce on the same 
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organs such different effects, is a matter as yet beyond the furthest 
skill of the physiologist. It may be that as the electric fluid has 
its varying moods, so the character of the nervous impulse may be, 
and probably is, determined by the circumstances which give it birth. 
The expressions of the feelings, which thus not only bear a close 
relation to the body itself, but largely contribute to form and 
mould its surroundings, may, lastly, be noted to be produced in a 
double or twofold fashion. ‘Thus they are produced by external 
influences acting upon the mind and senses; and they may be 
brought into play from within by our thoughts, or even by internal 
sensations, of the nature of which we may know nothing, and for 
which we may not in the least be responsible. Thus, when a man 
thinks himself into:a gloomy train of thought, or when a child 
angered by some bodily pain or annoyance, cries itself into a fit of 
temper, the latter phase of the production of feeling is exemplified, 
With all the varying effects, however, there is -generally to be 
perceived a wise and natural ‘‘ balance of power ’’ in the physiolo. 
gical and mental disposition of men and women. Nerve-force tends 
to exhaust itself,‘ like every other force of the living organism; and 
we may regard this circumstance alone in the light of a merciful 
provision for the regulation of our passions, good and evil alike, 
A warm demoustrative nature expends itself sooner than the quiet, 
undemonstrative disposition; and most people will say that it is 
well that it should be so. ‘The nerve-force expended by the former 
soon exhausts itself; that of the latter is husbanded and stored. 
The irascible person soon forgets his grievance, otherwise there 
would be no living with him. And it is not generally the ‘‘ madly 
fond,’ or those who say they will ‘‘die of grief,’’ that either 
continue ardent in their affection or inconsolable in their sorrow. 
Whether or not hearts are ‘‘broken”’’ as frequently as is 
alleged in ordinary life, physiology actually knows of several cases 
in which from strong emotion a weak heart has actually ruptured. 
But we also know that hearts may give way under strong mental 
excitement, and yet no injury be apparent on investigation. The 
enfeebled organ, when over stimulated, may, in fact, faint and 
fail; some of its delicate mechanism may be injured; and thus, 
although unperceivéd by scientific art, the pulses of life may be 
extinguished from a cause usually supposed to belong only to the 
domain of the poetic and fanciful. 
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SPRINGTIME IN NORTH ITALY 
AND THE TYROL. 


PART I. 


In the bright springtime we crossed from Dover to Calais, and, 
having taken tickets for Amiens, we secured two seats in the train, 
and waited for the start. Our carriage was quite ful]. Opposite 
me sat a lady “toute brisée’’ by her sea voyage, fortified with a 
bottle of ‘‘ eau sucrée”’ and a-case of cigarettes, which she sipped 
and smoked continually during the journey. From the window 
leant a young Parisienne, in a coquettish hat of black lace, with a 
branch of pink roses, conversing gaily with a moustached friend on 
the platform. At last the third bell rang; the train began slowly 
to move, a lingering kiss on either cheek was given and received 
by the damsel. ‘‘ Adieu, mon Cousin, tu viendras nous voir,”’ 
she says, as she smiles her farewell; and we leave the busy, 
bustling station to run by sunny meadows, with stunted trees, just 
budding into leaf, backed by a range of long, low hills towards 
Boulogne. The sands as we pass look soft and white at low water ; 
but the brightness of the day seems over, and ere we reach 
Montreuil deep black clouds have gathered, torrents of rain, with 
thunder and liglitning, soon follow, and try the courage of the poor 
little signal women, who in their blue redingotes stand at short 
intervals along the line. ‘The storm, however, soon passes, and at 
Noyelles the sun shines upon the long bridge which there crosses 
the bay to carry trains to St. Valery. ‘Pour les bains de mer,”’ 
says the Parisienne, who has chatted pleasantly all the way. 

Soon we reach Abbeville, and in about another hour arrive at 
Amiens, and establish ourselves in good time for the ‘‘ table 
d’hote ’’ at the Hotel du Rhin, with its quaint gardens, inhabited 
by pelicans, geese, doves, and other birds. The conversation at 
dinner was made lively by another French lady, who had arrived 
from a visit to England the day before. Her opinion of our 
country was freely but not flatteringly given. ‘‘ ‘Ah, l’Angleterre, 
c’est horrible ;’ it is dreadful, your England ; ‘c'est ma premi¢re 
visite, ce sera la derniére; ah, the fog and the mud, they are 
always there ; il n’ya qui les chevaux qui sont bons—de orses, they 
are very good ; but de cabs, ah, they can never comprehend what 
I may say to them !”’ 

After dinner we strolled to the Cathedral; the nave with its 
graceful arches lay in darkness; before the curious golden cruci- 
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fixion a few tapers burnt, but at the shrine of Mary many lights fell 
upon the wreaths and nosegays of pure white flowers, with which 
in this, ‘le mois de Marie,’’ her altar was adorned. 

Starting the next day for Rheims, the single line of rail took us 
by a flat country with long avenues of low-clipped trees, quiet 
villages clustering round their little churches, and windmills 
drowsily turning in the distance, to Ham, where the fortress, 
rendered famous by having been the prison of that man of many 
vicissitudes, Napoleon III., stands nearly hidden by trees and 
surrounded by a moat just beyond the station. 

At Tergnier the train, which was bound for Frankfort, left us 
for three hours, but. the sun shone, and we were provided with 
luncheon, so that the delay in the busy little village was far from 
disagreeable. ‘The children in their sabots clattered round us; 
their mothers smiled a welcome from their open cottage-doors as 
they sat peeling fresh vegetables to throw into the simmering 
broth of the pot-au.feu. The men, whose occupation appeared to 
be brick-making and stone-cutting, gave civil, good-humoured 
answers to our remarks. The church was clean, and Mary’s altar 
lacked not its white roses; and large gaily-painted barges, laden 
with wood, blocks of stone, or corn, and towed by horses with 
tinkling ‘bells, continually passed along the canal. At a little 
before five o’clock the train for Rheims arrived, and passing near 
the next station, the stone quarries of La Fére, we saw carts, each 
drawn by four white oxen, carrying the blocks to the barges. From 
La Tére the rail runs along a fertile and richly. wooded country to 
Loan, a town on a hill with a fine cathedral having five towers, and 
then on to Rheims. The day was fast closing when we reached 
the city. Along the wide, roughly-paved streets, as we drove, we 
saw great preparations, in the shape of poles and scaffolding, to 
Uluminate a large “concours’’ to be held in Rheims on the 
approaching festival of Whit Sunday. 

Our hotel was just opposite the Western front of the cathedral, 
and, although it was tov dark when we arrived to distinguish any 
of its exterior beauties, we, seeing lights within, entered, and 
groping our way amidst the grand columns of its aisles, reached 
the ladye chapel to find ourselves in a blaze of light. A brilliantly 
coloured figure of the Madonna stood on high. White flowers, 
which made the air heavy with their sweetness, hung about and 
around her in profusion ; soft young voices were singing a hymn in 
her praise, and the chapel was filled with apparently devout 
worshippers of the peasant class. 


e next morning we could see and admire the beautiful flying 
buttresses on the north and south sides of the cathedral, with the 
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quaint stone animals that cover the water pipes; the broad steps 
leading to its magnificient western front were ascended at a very 
early hour by crowds of people, for to-day a confirmation was to be 
held by the Archbishop of Rheims, and many a little maiden, 
attired already in her white dress and veil, was on her way to 
early mass, attended generally by a mother or elder sister who 
shielded the young candidate with a large red umbrella from the 
drizzling rain, which fell for an hour or two on this Sunday 
morning. After attending the only English service in Rheims, 
held in a Wesleyan chapel, we walked into the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, following a garrulous old man, with a: bunch of keys 
through the great hall, which he told us had been restored for the 
*‘sacré’’ of Charles X., the lastof the French kings crowned at 
Rheims,—portraits of other monarchs, whose coronation was held 
in the Cathedral, hung round the walls. Poor Joan of Arc’s 
picture, also, is here. A few good portraits of bishops and cardinals 
hung in the salle d’attente, and the chapel contained some rare 
and ancient tapestry ; but all that we saw of the Palace looked 
dreary and deserted, and both our old guide and we were most 
interested in the robes of point-lace and silk, which were hanging 
in readiness for the Archbishop to wear at the confirmation he 
was about to hold. A little before one o’clock I went to the 
Cathedral, and, making my way through the good-humoured 
crowds that lined its aisles, gained a standing place which gave me 
a good view of he centre nave and chancel. I wish I could fairly 
describe the beauty of the scené on which I now looked; on one 
side upwards of a thousand children, three-fourths of them girls, in 
white dresses and veils, were assembled; on the other side the 
Archbishop, in gorgeous robes of crimson silk and point-lace— 
bishops in purple, or red, other dignitaries of the Church in bright, 
rich vestments, surrounding him. Acolytes in scarlet gowns, 
covered with tunics of cambric and lace, swinging silver censers, 
while the organ peeled forth and unseen choristers chanted. 
Above all rose the grand columns and arches, the richly-coloured 
windows, and the high-vaulted roof of this magnificent cathedral 
of Rheims. The children, guided by kind-looking “scurs de 
charité,’’ ranged themselves in detachments so as to make two 
rows down the centre of the nave. The archbishops, accompanied 
by the ‘* Vicaire”’ and two acolytes, carrying baskets covered with 
white silk and surrounded by wreaths of pink roses, walked 
between the children. The ‘‘ Vicaire” received from each child a 
ticket; from this he read its name to the Archbishop, holding 
towards him, at the same time, a vessel containing oil. Into this the 


Archbishop dipped his thumb, and touched the forehead of the 
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child, repeated some words in Latin, commencing with the 
Christian name of the child, laid his left hand gently on its cheek 
and passed on to the next. Immediately after the Archbishop had 
anointed the forehead of the child, the Vicaire, taking from one of 
the baskets a little bit of cotton wool, carefully wiped off all the oil 
and threw the wool into the other basket. The ceremony of the 
confirmation lasted rather more than two hours and a half. 

Later in the afternoon, on our way to the Church of St. Rémy, 
we passed an open butcher’s shop, in front of which hung a carcase 
ticketed ‘‘ Viande d’ Ane,”’ several] joints of the same dark-coloured 
meat lay on the stalls within. I ventured to ask whether it was 
really good for food and found a ready sale. ‘‘ Mais oui, Madame, 
ou en achéte beaucoup, elle est tendre et delicieuse,”’ was the 
reply. The Church of St. Rémy has lately been restored with 
much magnificence ; service was going on when we entered. Among 
the congregation were several of the children who had been con- 
firmed in the morning. Behind the high altar is a tomb containing 
the bones of St. Rémy, a former Archbishop of Rheims, whose 
sLrine was surrounded by devotees, some of whom appeared to me 
to allow their adoration of the saint in no degree to interfere with 
their more sublunary affairs. One old lady, who held by a string a 
very fat spaniel, smiled her approval when I patted the little beast ; 
while the devotions of another woman and her husband were 
disturbed, and apparently with no reluctance, by the gambols of 
their child. However, they were doing what their Church had told 
them was right, and we could only hope tbat they derived some 
good from their obedience. 

The next morning we started for Strasburg, passing along a 
rich, smiling country, soon, alas! to be laid waste by the conquer. 
ing march of those whom the vain glory of France invited to the 
war; Epernay, with its champagne vineyards showing the care 
with which every vine is trained, brought us to the Marne and-to 
the Vosges Mountains, through which we were carried by many a 
tunnel, between them hop-gardens and vineyards, wide plains 
dotted with villages and backed by low wooded hills; passing Bar 
le Duc with its tempting buffet, Nancois le Petit, Toul (where from 
the station we obtained a good view of its cathedral and fine old 
Church of St. Gengoulph), Saverne, until, » little before dark, we 
reached Strasburg in time to visit the cathedral, to look at its 
lofty, tapering spire, to listen to the evening service within it in 
honour of the Virgin, and to admire the exquisite bunches of lily of 
the valley with which her shrine was overlaid. Strasburg, as it 
was before the war, requires no description—gay, bustling, and 
busy in its French possession, we must hope that now it has passed 
into German hands at so great a cost it may soon grow and thrive 
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as it did before. The cathedral happily still stands, but the Place 
Broglié with its four rows of brilliant pink chesnut-trees, the 
museum, and other public building have disappeared in the cruel, 


work of war. 
To Basle, our next destination, the line ran between the Vosges 


mountains on the right, and those of the Rhine on the left; field. 
work was going on busily, women in scarlet petticoats, large Swiss 
hats, or with the broad black ribbon and bows seen in Strasburg, 
were the principal workers. Passing Erstein, with its high steepled 
church ; Lutterbach, where a sparrow had built her nest between 
the wall and a plank just over the telegraph bell, and was sitting 
when we passed; Miilhaus, with long avenues of poplars and a 
cathedral with a spire like that at Strasburg. Here the railway 
runs directly through the town, and judging from the numerous 
milk-cans we saw, as we passed, the low green fields in its neighbour- 
hood must supply many a dairy. Reaching Bale at six o’clock we 
took an evening’s wander along its terraces, commanding fine views 
of the Rhine, into its red stone cathedral with curious old clcisters, 
across one of the bridges and through the busy town. 

We left it the next morning, and running alony the banks of the 


Rhine, saw at Lausenburg the first covered bridge. After this, the’ 


line, passing through a tunnel, left the river and carried us along a 
country of low wooded hills, villages with round towered churches, 
vineyards climbing up the hill sides, white roads dividing fields and 
orchards, in which worked peasants, making, with their red caps and 
skirts, bright spots in the picture. We stopped at Neuhausen to 
see the falls of the Rhine; the terrace from the Schweizer Hof 
gave us a beautiful view of the Bernese Alps in the distance, and 
the Rhine falls in front. Descending through the hedge-bordered 
walks from the terrace tu the banks of the river, we engaged a boat 
and crossed a little below the falls on the other side. Huge rocks 
break the fall and scatter the water in bright foam around them. 
One of the these it is practicable to ascend, but we did not attempt 
it. Our rower who had introduced himself to us, as one who 
‘English speak can,’’ encouraged our determination not to do s0 
by pronouncing it “dangerous not, but still one is getting in its 
mount a leetle wet.’’ From the Fischetz, a wooden gallery projec- 
ting over the cataract, we obtained a grand and near view of it. 
Our faces were wetted by the spray as we looked at the falling rush 
of water, so strong and rapid that no fish can live within it. The 
sun shone and gave brilliant rainbow hues to the foaming spray, 
above which, as we looked, fluttered two little butterflies, fearless, 
and escaping even a drop upon their gauzy wings. 

The afternoon train carried us on by Schaffhausen to Zurich, 
giving us, as we crossed the Rheinfallbriicke, glimpses of the falls ; 
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then taking us near high wooded banks, between which the Rhine 
ran as placidly as though it had met with no obstruction in its 






. course to Andelfingen, whence we had a magnificent panorama of 
. the Alps, bright and rosy in the glow of the setting sun. This had 
|, deepened into blue twilight by the time that we looked across the 
lovely lake of Zurich from our window at the ‘‘ Hotel Baur,”’ 
’ where two days were pleasantly spent, leaving it on a misty afternoon 
: to goin a steamer to Rapperschwyl. Gay, holiday-dressed people 
: were on board the boat; and at Riischlichen the sun, lifting up the 
curtain that had hung before them, gave us a bright and dreamy 
view of the Alpine mountains, shone upon deep red church steeples 
‘ in the villages by which we passed, glanced ecross the vineyards, 
3 now little more than ranges of slender brown sticks, and reflected 
. itselfin the grey, glass-like waters of the lake. 
y In about three hours the town of Ripperschwyi, with its 
. picturesque old castle and wooden bridge spanning the lake, came 
: into view. We took a room with a balcony at the ‘‘ Hotel du 
: Lac,’”’ and then walked into the town, passing breweries and 


vitriol manufactories on our way to the castle height. The interior 
; of the keep appeared to be used, like that of the castle at Thun, as 
a prison; what had been the courtyard was now laid out in 
—® SCpleasant walks, shaded with trees, and “giving beautiful views of 
> BH Zurich Lake. Coming down the castle hill we reached a church, 
dedicated to St. Basileus, where a very slender priest met us, and 
begged us to enter, that he might show us some ancient vessels 
and relics of the samt. We preferred, however, wandering through 
the churchyard ; the graves were gardens of exquisite flowers, and 
at each headstone stood a glass with cut flowers in water; generally 
of fresh blue forget-me-nots. 

The next day the rail carried us to Ragatz, by the Linth 
Canal and the beautiful Wallenstadt Lake. The precipitous rocks 
along its south side are pierced with nine long tunnels; from the 
open arches in these we got flying views of the blue lake, and its 
Mountain side, down which the melting snow was sending many 
a graceful waterfall. We found the ‘*‘ Hof Ragatz,” where we 
stopped while a carriage was provided to take us to Pfaffers, in a 
state of great commotion, a general cleaning for the reception of 
spring visitors was going on. Merry, bright-eyed maidens were on 
their knees by the side of their pails, and laughingly wiped the 
Soapy floors to let us pass. Waiters somewhat “ en déshabillé” were 
rubbing chairs and windows with an energy that made an inter- 
ruption to procure us Junchéon apparently far from welcome. 
We left them actively burnishing, and contented ourselves with 
some bread and gingerbread from a shop in the village. 

Our drive to the ‘‘ Pfaffer Bad’’ was along a gorge, between 
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sombre, precipitous limestone rocks, beneath which the Tamin 
river rushed impetuously. At times the road was so narrow that 
it seemed as if our carriage had scarcely room to pass. At these 
points, however, we found widening work was going on, the rocks | 
had been blasted, and men with gay nods and smiles cleared away, 
as we approached, the stones and earth that had fallen across the 
road. The bathhouse, which stands in a hollow between rocks, 
that rise to the height of six hundred feet, looked like a cold, dull, j 
monastery, far from attractive to invalids. The sun, even in the 
height of summer, does not shine upon it more than five hour 
during the day; and “Im winter,” as the young guide who took us, by 
the wooden gallery between the overhanging wall of black and 
dripping rock, to the spring, said, ‘‘ Im winter ist es gang nass und 
feucht.’’ This gallery, six hundred and sixty feet long, runs by 
the side of the Tamina River, which, as if chafed by its intrusion 
on her course, rushes noisily and impetuously along, fed at intervals 
by cascades falling from crevices in the rocks, through which the 
daylight gleams, and gives a weird-like brightness to the gloomy 
gorge. 

From Ragatz we went on again by train to Chur; we 
crossed the Rhine at its confluence with the Tamina, by a Jong 
covered wooden bridge, the apertures in it were hung with 
green Venetian blinds. ‘The country beyond showed many ruined 
castles, waterfalls, and lightly covered snow-peaks. As we ap. 
proached the old and busy town of Mayenfeld, we ran along the 
fertile valleys of the Grissons, to change them again, after crossing 
a bridge over the Landquart, for a long trait of grey sand, with but 
little vegetation, that lay beneath the barren heights of the Grau. 
hémer, and the snow-peaks of the Calanda Mountains. Passing the 
ruins of Lichtenstein Castle we soon reached Chur; the River 
Plessur ran swiftly beneath the windows of our hotel, on its way to 
the Rhine, mingling its noise with heavy showers of rain, that fell 
during the greater part of the night. 

‘Is all Chur in mourning?’’ was the first question we asked, 
as we saw the next day—Whit-Sunday—peasant after peasant 
attired in black. ‘‘ No!” was the reply; “ but on feast days black 
is always worn here.’’ Very sombre looked the congregation 
within the old cathedral of St. Lucius; very sombre were the 
groups we afterwards met upon the Rosen-hiigel, contrasting with 
the bright uniforms of some soldiers, who were singing, in the café 
at its foot, part songs in excellent time and tune; contrasting, to0, 
with the gay wild flowers which blossomed in profusion, and o 
which most of those we met carried a large and fragrant nosegay: 
The views from the Rosenhiigel of the town, the valley of the 
Rhine, and.the mountains beyond, made it well worth the troubled 
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‘Der Wagen ist gepackt, alles ist bereit mein Herr,” said the 





7 landlord of the ‘‘Steinbock,’’ at nine o’clock the next morning. 
7 We drove for about an hour along a flat road by the Rhine, passing 
os the little village of Felsberg, over which hang the rocky sides of 
Re the Calanda mountain. A portion of the village has been destroyed 


by a landslip from this mountain; but new cottages have risen 


ks, where the old ones fell, and the villagers appear to live in them, 
ull, J without any dread of destruction again. -The scenery improved as 
the we approached Reichnau, a beautiful view of the meeting of the 
On Vorder and Hinter-Rhein broke upon us as we emerged from the 
by dark-covered bridge near the castle. It was here that, towards the 
nd = close of the last century, Louis Philippe—under the name of 
1nd Chabos—resided for some months in the capacity of a teacher of 
by French and mathematics. The owners of the castle, an old Swiss 
100 family of the name of De Planta, have many mementoes of the 
als French King’s gratitude for the kindness shown him at Reichnau, 
the sent to them by himself and by different members of his family. 
= Among the most interesting of these are a few lines written by his 

Queen in the visitor’s-book, when she visited the castle in 1850. 
we 


Her touching. entry runs thus: ‘‘ Marie Amelie, veuve du 
= Professeur Chabos, dont c’est un des plus beaux titres.” From 
vith - Reichnau we drove along the fruitful valley of Domleschg to the 


ned Romansch village of Bonaduz, and amused ourselves while our 
? horses were regaled with black bread and water, by watching an 
the animated, but apparently very amicable discussion going on, 
sing beneath the walls of its old castle, between the yvreater part of the 
bat male portion of the villagers; their Romansch language was an 
bape. unknown tongue to us, nor could we clearly understand from our 
the driver what it was that they talked about; but evidently the subject 
7 was one of interest, not only to them but to their wives, who stood 
A listening in picturesque groups, with their babies in their arms, and 
' many children around them, by the fountain in the castle yard. 

Travelling on along the valley we saw many ruined castles crown. 

ked ing the emivences on either side, and beyond them majestic, snow- 
sal clad mountains, till, towards the middle of the day, we reached Thusis, 
lack where a two hours’ halt was needed for our horses. The whole 
r _ Village was holiday-making, the shops closed, the population in 
t their sombre feast-day attire. ‘‘ Niemand arbeitet, manu spielt 
“_ nur heute,” said an old dame in a becoming head-dress of black 
on velvet with raised lace, who joined us as we mounted the hill above 

’ 





Thusis, on our way to the castle and grounds of Tagstein, whence 
a fine view of the country through which we had come, and of the 
entrance to the Via Mala, was obtained. 

At three we started again, and passing the Nolla bridge we 
soon entered the grand, deep gorge of this magnificent pass. Every. 
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thing combined to make our drive enjoyable, mountain and river, 
verdure and snow, mingled in harmony, while the glorious sun shone 
upon all, sinking at last to throw back, as he set, a canopy of crimson 
and gold over the snow mountains of the Splugen Pass. Just 
before his light had quite left us we reached the village of Splugen, 
and found a ready welcome from the landlord and tidy Swiss hand- 
maidens of the Bodenhaus. 3 

Grand and bright was the view next morning from my window ; 
the narrow valley, winding upwards between snow-covered crags of 
great height and grotesque shape, looking green in the sunshine ; 
but over the tops of the mountains hung fleecy clouds which boded, 
and soon turned into fog and rain. ‘The ascent, which lasted two 
hours-and.a-half, was curious from the long covered galleries of 
solid masonry through which we had to drive. Their slanting 
roofs are so hidden by the sides of the mountain that they are scarcely 
seen till entered. Some of them are more than a quarter of a mile 
long, and are well lighted by openings in ‘their thick outer walls. 
Many picturesque groups from Italy passed us on our way. Merry 
youths in scant clothing guided the mules that drew charettes of 
cotton and of wool. Older, more important drivers, encouraged 
the poor beasts as they toiled up with the weighty wine casks of 
Italy ; but the most numerous were the Bergamesque shepherds, 
bringing their lean flocks from the Italian valleys to browse during 
the summer months on the slopes of the Spligen. They looked 
rough, almost dangerous men, in their mantles of brown wool and 
high peaked Calabrian hats, their hair and beards hanging in long 
dishevelled curls about their faces; but their flocks evidently 
looked upon them as their friends and followed them willingly, 
while to us they had an ever-ready nod and smile as we passed 
them in our slow ascent. Alas for scenery! the fog thickened and 
the rain fell faster and faster as we neared the summit. 

At length we stopped in a large courtyard ; a tall, doganiere 
came to the carriage door, the rain dripping from his casquette over 
the shoulders of his long blue coat. “E’ la dogana, bisogna far 
la visita della roba ;’’ and then to comfort me, he added ‘‘ Non ¢ 
che una formalita, Signora,’’ and so it proved; for though a box and 
a bag were lifted from the carriage nothing was opened; and 
while I was looking in admiration at the bright colours displayed 
by the contents of the open bales with which the inner court was 
strewed, I was told all was ready for the start, and we left the dogana 
in a fog so thick that only at scarce intervals could we see the 
walls of piled-up snow, some thirt; feet high between which our 
road hid been made. As we descended by numberless zig-zags 
and through many galleries towards Isola, we caught every now 
and then a glimpse of the pretty village beneath, and vestiges of 
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the fine old road which was destroyed by an inundation in 1834. 
At Pianazzo we emerged altogether from the cold, dense atmosphere 
through which we had been passing. The change was.really 
marvellous; we seemed to leap from winter into forward spring in a 
moment; forests of chesnuts, in their bright early green, clothed the 
mountain slopes, shrubs and creepers covered the masses of rock 
that lay along the valley of the Lira; the grand Medésimo water- 
fall fell sparkling and foaming from a height of 700 feet, and the 
air was sweet with the wildflowers that peeped from every stone 
and crevice on our way. At Campo Dolcino our horses wanted an 
hour’s rest; and as the rain had now begun to fall again, and the 
hotel by which we stopped looked far from tempting, I remained 
in the’ carriage, amusing myself with sketching and talking to 
the bright-eyed ragged children, who came begging, of course, to 
the door. From Campo Dolcino the road passes on, still zig- 
zagging, and covered at frequent intervals by galleries above the 
Lira vallev, to San Giacomo, where among the chesnut groves rises 
the graceful white campanile of the Church of Madonna di Galli. 
vaggio. 

The vineyards of Chiavenna, some creeping up the mountain 
sides, others trained over the pergole that bordered the road, now 
mixed with the other rich vegetation of this Italian side of the 
Spliigen; and ere long we drove into the stony old Roman town and 
. established ourselves at the Hotel Couradi, opposite to the ruins 
of a large castle surrounded by a series of hanging gardens festooned 
with vines, and called “ Il Paradiso.” 
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THE ETHICAL INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE. 


Ir has been said that in matters of government and trade, the 
sermon on the mount has been displaced by political economy ; 
that science, in fact, has advanced beyond the domain of matter 
into that of conduct. Doubtless this advance is looked upon by 
many persons with disfavour, or, indeed, with dismay. No one, 
however, need fear that a new scientific system of ethics will sud. 
denly and violently displace all others. It is impossible for any 
new social force to come into operation without undergoing some 
modification at the hands of the forces already existing. Each 
new force will undoubtedly exert a certain degree of influence, but 
it will do so by being absorbed into the great body of social forces, 
and in that way modifying the general resultant. At the same 
time the collision between the new and the old will be more or less 
violent, according as the angle of incidence is greater or less. And 
we think that no greater benefit can be done to society than by 
pointing out the directions in which the new force may be expected 
to act beneficially, and those in which it may be expected to act 
prejudicially, so that, instead of being unduly lauded or vilified, 
its influence may be aided where beneficial, and checked where 
harmful. 

Natural science is, by reason of the limitations of its field and 
method, confessedly materialistic. Its field is confined to the 
phenomena of matter, and its method is that of generalisation from 
observation of those phenomena. Without phenomena there can 
be no science; aud when generalisations of the observations have 
attained their highest point, the task of science is ended. Theories 
& priori are inadmissable ; speculation is excluded, save when it 
condescends to be based upon material phenomena. ‘he same 
limitation will of course accompany science into the region of con. 
duct. The fundamental phenomenon of man, considered ethically, 
is greguriousness; and scientific ethics becomes: aceordingly an 
investivation into the laws of that gregariousness. Between the 
gregariousness of man aud the gregariousness of the lower animals 
is seen this ditference, that while in the lower creation each 
individual of a community lives solely for his own ends, in the 
human community, the individual lives not merely for his personal 
ends, but for those also of the entire body. Very often the ends of 
the community clash with those of the individual, and in such case 
the community compels the individual to subordinate his particular 
interests to those of the whole body. In fact, the idiosyncrasy of 
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the individual is perpetually controlled and limited by'the com- 
munity; and it is this feature of individual limitation which is the 
characteristic of a society, as distinguished from a mere agglomera- 
tion of units. gs aS oc as 

But closer investigation shows that this limiting power is itself 
limited. It is only exercised in cases which touch society as a 
whole; and as to many of these the judgment of society is at 
variance with itself, and its influence accordingly paralysed. 
Besides these, there are numerous actions which directly affect the 
individual alone. On these latter the influence of society is slight.* 
There is therefore a broad space in which individual idiosyncrasy 
has free play, and the result is a great variety of form or 
“ character ’’ among the members of a society. These forms may 
clearly change from generation to generation, and since the charac. 
ter of a society is dependent upon those of its members, if the 
members change the society will change too. 

Borrowing an i!lustration from physiology, science describes the 
individual as a factor in an organism which controls the general 
direction of his activity, but within certain limits allows him a 
freedom of action which may be either beneficial or detrimental to 
the organism. Here the scientific investigation of the phenomena 
ends. Questions of the abstract rightness or wrongness of actions, 
or of the relation of actions to the future life, are unanswerable for 
want of data. Science beholds only the phenomena of existing 
society ; and the individual as a factor of it. The duty of the 
individual is, therefore, scientifically, the preservation of the social 
organism. Actions assisting thereto must be preferred to all others. 
In fact, the keynote of scientific ethics is the subordination of the 
individual to the society in which he lives. 

Quite opposite (and yet not opposed) is the current view. This, 
under the influence of religion, has long manifested a tendency to 
elevate the individual as the sole consideration of ethical science. 
For Christianity, being able to do what science cannot do :—viz., 
include the future life in its view of the kosmos, looks at the 
present life as a preparation, and, as it were, an antechamber to the 
life tocome. But actions can then only be viewed from the stand- 
point of the individual. The existence in any future life, of a 
Society as such, with its units unchanged, is almost inconceivable, 
because it takes uo count of the influence of those actions which 
we classed above as strictly individual. ‘The social organism, 
lnstead of being regarded as that to which the individual is subor- 
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sa mean the limiting power of society, as distinguished from what we call 
public opinion, * Sowing wild oats,” for instance, being a particularly indi- 
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dinate, is regarded, on the other hand, as assisting merely as a husk 
or mould, temporarily occupied by the individual during his period 
of probation. Now, although religion insists with due force upon 
the necessity of “dving one’s duty’’ on earth, there is, neverthe. 
less, a tendency to dissociate the individual's relation to the future 
life, from his relatiun to society. This tendency manifests itself in 
two ways. With those who are enthusiastically devoted to the 
preparation for the future, the claims of society seem only a clog 
and hindrance, from which they seek to escape altogether. Hence 
have arisen convents, retreats, and institutions of like monastic 
nature. With those, on the other hand, who seek to gratify their 
personal desires, society appears a sphere in which they may 
obtain all procurable indulgence, while neglecting their duty to it, 
and at the same time prepare sufficiently for the future, by the due 
observance of certain forms and ceremonies. ‘This, by far the com- 
moner excess, is known as ‘“‘formalism.’’? But in both cases the 
claims of society are wholly ignored. 

To these defects, arising from a too great leaning to the indivi- 
dual view, it seems to us that scientific ethics, with its insistance on 
the opposite view, offers the needful corrective. To both enthusiast 
and formalist, science points out that the claims of society form 
that “‘duty which lies next us,” for the neglect of which no efforts 
in other directions can ever atone,—a duty, too, quite independent 
of the view the individual may take of it. ‘The social effect of an 
action is unaltered whatever the moral condition of the agent. By 
whatever cause produced the neglect of social duty is equally 
culpable. 

Nevertheless, the evil which we noted inthe individual view of 
ethics, lurks also in the society view. There will be many, 
doubtless, who will read the silence of science as a negative ; and 
arguing that man’s life is rounded by the grave, will say, ‘“‘ Why 
should we trouble about society? Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.”” Many of these ought not fairly to be charged to 
science. They consist of that crowd which, simply ignoring the 
voice of religion, shields itself readily under the veil of any doctrines 
that will plausibly give colour to its selfish courses. They represent 
in science the Antinomians of early Christianity, -who said, ‘‘ Let us 
sin that grace may abound.’’ And they can only be subdued as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles subdued their predecessors ; by placing 
the true doctrine alongside the false, that the first, by its very purity 
and splendour, might extinguish and destroy the latter. 

The ideal of science is no less noble than that of religion ; 1s, 
indeed, though differently expresse!, identical with it. The 
“ood” and the “useful,”” the “bad’’ and the “ harmful,” 
become convertible terms, Can we conceive of a “good’’ actiou 
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ghich should invariably be prejudicial to society; or of a “ bai” 
action. the practice of which should invariably prove beneficial ? 

Ethical science looks over the course of human history, and 
sees the suciety of primeval times when men clung in manhood to 
the father who had guarded their infancy, or ranged themselves under 
some leader of greater sagacity or muscular power than themselves, 
She sees this primeval society developed into the society that now 
js; and developing in the far future into societies as unlike, 

hance, to this, as this to those that have gone before, and 
declares that all are the continuous manifestation, the grandest 
manifestation upon this earth, of the Unseen Almighty Power. 
And the student of ethics knows that insignificant though he be, 
his every action—aye, and thought—shall not be in vain; but good 
or bad shall have their determinate influence in accelerating or 
retarding human progress. 

Dees this tend to make a man selfish? Is it so very different 
from “doing one’s duty in that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call one?’ Surely some vision like this floated 
before the great Apostle’s eye when he called us “ workers together 
with God.” And where shall we find a better standard of “ right ” 
than in so selecting our actions that they shall help to the utmost 
possible degree in that manifestation of which we are a part ? 

Here for the present, we cease. We have only spoken of the 
general influence of scientific conceptions of duty; just as we might 
speak of the influence of scientific ideas of astronomy. Of the 
benefit which science may render by assisting us to determine which 
actions are most beneficial, we do not speak. The Hedonistic 
Calculus is too considerable a matter to be dismissed summarily at 
the end of a paper. Nor have we spoken much of the mainspring 
of all action; we have rather assumed that it will alter little, if at 
all. Ata future time, perhaps, we may touch on these matters. 


J. FENTON. 
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THE LATEST FACTS ABOUT BACON. 


Wume Dr. Abbot and Mr. Spedding are reviving the old con. 
troversy about Bacon in the pages of the Contemporary Review, it 
is, perhaps, worth while to inquire if anything has been done 
towards the elucidation of the many points in dispute by the lately 
published reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu, 
scripts. As might be expected, the domestic archives of the 
country are rich in material which could not possibly find a home 
elsewhere. Contemporary opinion and actions are illustrated as 
much by the magnificent correspondence of our ancestors, as they 
are now by the public press and the columns of literary gossip — 
in some of our periodical journals. And, be it observed, the 
correspondence of the Elizabethan age, as well as being full of the 
news of the time, is rich in classical and literary allusions, and s0 
cun be favourably compared to modern letter-writing. Thus, these 
five reports on historical documents belonging to private collec. 
tions, form splendid auxiliaries to the publications of the State 
Paper Office. 

From the time that Dr. Rawley first assayed to tell us a little 
of the life of his beloved master, down to the splendid addition to 
Baconian bibliology to which Mr. Spedding has devoted his life, we 
have been hearing and rehearing the cause of “ Bacon the 
philosopher and Bacon the Attorney-General, Bacon seeking for 
truth and Bacon seeking for the seals.”* It is not for us now to 
enter into the question of the historical utility of this prying into 
the private life of a great man, when, whatever may be said to 
extenuate, nothing can ever be advanced to excuse or explain away, 
the gross falsehood of his whole political career. We must leave 
such an inquiry and its answer to the philosophy of history, which 
should determine how far personal biography may trespass on to 
the domain of history, and how far biography at all may be 
recognised as an item of pure historical life, except, indeed, so far 
as Bacon himself, in his De Argumentis, admits it, viz.: that 
portion of the life which affects most the progress of its age. We 
have no reason to have any misgivings as to the position Bacon 
holds in the history of his country—nay, in the history of mankind 
—u word which he has helped modern language to form, while the 
splendid dialects of Greece could not furnish such an one to Plato 
and Aristotle. His position in British history sinks into insignifi- 


— | 





* Macauley, “ Essay on Bacon.” 
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cance beside his position in universal history; ‘and it is by this 
Jatter that he should be remembered by his own countrymen. Mr. 
Green, in his now famous ‘‘ Short History of the English People,”’ 
has truly conceived this idea; and, while reading his narrative, 
our surprise at passing through the splendid period of Elizabeth’s 
reign without hearing hardly the mention of Bacon’s name, is at 
once turned into gratitude when we perceive him ranked among 
the influences of a later age.* Wherever the desire for knowledge 
has gained a footing in the heart of man, wherever svience has 
been advanced among nations, there the name of Bacon’ stands 
forward as one of the greatest names of the civilised world. The 
whole European school has recognised his position among the great 
thinkers of the world; and it is only in England—the land of his 
birth, the homestead of his bright thoughts—that we still contend 
about his private character while professing to admire his all- 
embracing mind. Dr. Abbott’s view of his life is certainly in 
accordance with what science demands, and will, no doubt, lead to 
still further steps, just as his view is an advancement upon Lord 
Macaulay’s. England, however, is yet wanting in the spirit which 
dictates to continental people that Bacon should be judged as he 
asked to be judged—‘‘ for my name and memory, I leave it to 
men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next 
age.’’ She has not yet destroyed, by making inapplicable, the 
reproachful words of his chaplain and Uiographer, who laments 
that ‘‘his fame is greater and sounds louder in foreign parts 
abroad, than at home in his own nation” (Spedding’s edition, 
vol. i. page 15). 

“What belonged to his own time ?’’ says Mr. Green (p. 591), 
‘‘was the poorest and meanest part of him;’’ and this is what 
current literature is now discussing. Modern critical thought 
constantly takes us back ‘to the fountain source for information ; 
there can be no harm, therefore, in drawing attention at this 
juncture to whatever additional facts contemporary documents 
allow us to show. Indeed, it is to be hoped, that beneficial results 
may be obtained thereby ; for no addition can be made to the 
controversy by the introduction of fresh light, and it may help 
to do away with the ‘‘ latest theory ’’ in favour of the ‘* latest 
facts.”’ | 

It is not intended, however, to confine these articles to such 
actual new matter as may exist in the soure from which which 
they are drawn. I wish to serve a double purpose. First, of 
course, to point out some additional matter for the work which Mr. 





*“ Tf iu our notice of the Elizabethian literature we omi'ted all menvion of 
Lord Bacon, it is because the scientitic influence of Bacon told, not in the age 
of Elizabeth, but in the age of the Restoration.”—P. 591. 
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Spedding has undertaken, namely, “a careful collation of all 
existing manuscripts,’’** and, secondly, to pass in review a specimen 
of the value of the work done by the Historical Manuscript Com. 
mission. 

We commence with his boyhood. An interesting discovery of 
a curious letter among the manuscripts of the Corporation of St. 
Albans, written by John Thomas, a native of Bois-le-duc, in 
Holland, and, at that time, Master of the Grammar School of St. 
Albans, has opened up the obscure question of his early education. 
Those who have studied his writings and traced step by step, the 
progress of his mind, as it gradually unfettered itself from the 
trammels of the scholiast philosophy, deem the most plausible 
account of his early education to be, that he received it at the 
hands of his accomplished mother; and that, like Swift, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, Adam Smith and others, he felt himself incapable of sub- 
mitting to any systematic course of study. From the discovery of 
this letter, however, written in 1583, Mr. Riley thinks it is worth 
while suggesting whether John Thomas may not have owed his 
appointment to Sir Nicholas Bacon, and have been one of the early 
lustructors of the young Francis. Sir Nicholas is known to have 
interested himself in the school; and in confirmation of this there 
is a patent in Latin, bearing date 24th March, in the 12th 
year of Queen Elizabeth (A.D. 1570), whereby, at the request of 
the lord keeper of the Great Seal, “ for the relief and sustentation ’’ 
of the schoolmaster and grammar school, she grants to the mayér 
and Burgesses the liberty of licensing two taverns for the sale of 
wine ; they to receive, in behalf of the school, the sums due for 
such licence.t Though the report does not mention the name of 
this schoolmaster, there is no doubt it was the same John Thomas, 
and the date proves him to have been there when Bacon was nine 
years of age, and three years before he went to Cambridge. On 
the monument of this John Thomas, still to be seen at the Abbey 
Church, it is stated that his scholars were a company of generous 
birth—generosa cohors—and it certainly does not seem improbable 
that Bacon should have the first yearnings of his great intellect 
tutored by the experience of a man who had nothing in common 
with the scholiast, who had been a teacher of eminence in France, 
Belgium, and Ireland, who had been driven away from his native 
land most likely for his opinions or writings, and who, if he knew 
other languages as well as he wrote English, would have been just 
such a man who would be likely to influence the mind of the young 
boy whose giant intellect so soon began to develop itself.? 
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* Preface to Mr. Spedding’s Edition. + Fifth Report, page 565. 
+ Vide Fifth Report, p. 566, where the letter in question is given in full, 
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As we pass away into the active life of Bacon’s manhood, the 
evidence which the reports give may be divided into two ‘principal 
groups, personal and political. Of the documents relating to what 
I have termed personal matters, may be classed those which have 
reference to his connection with the favourites of the two monarchs 
whom he served—the Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and, when his political career had drawn to its close, those which 
reveal his character as the falling and fallen statesman. It will be 
scen that it is more convenient to note the political documents 
first; and let it be here observed that this arbitrary division is not 
one of my own, but one which I deem will be more applicable to 
the present controversy than a strictly chronological arrangement. 

Strictly speaking, his official career does not commence until 
James had ascended the throne, and his services were commanded 
in the famous Gunpowder Plot. An interesting bundle of papers, 
belonging to W. Phelps, Esq., of Montacute House, Somersetshire, 
the descendant of Sir Edward Phillips, Speaker of the House of 
Commons in the reign of James the First, and Bacon’s creat 
enemy, reveals many secrets of this great plot which, says the 
reporter, have never been used in any printed account. Sir 
Francis Bacon was appointed one of the Commissioners during the 
year 1605, and we see his usual activity displayed by his signature 
to the depositions of the prisoners, a specimen of which is given in 


the first report.* 


It was not, however, until 1607, the year he was appointed 
Solicitor-General, that he got his foot on the first rounds of the 
ladder of office—to use the words of Professor Craik. The terrible 
Court of Star Chamber is inseparably connected with Bacon’s name, 
as the witness ‘‘ to the degradation of his own mind;’’ first, from 
his oppressive actions as the principal lawyer of the crown; and, 
secondly, after his great fall, when he found time to wield his pen 
in the cause by which he had fallen so low, and to descant on “one 
of the safest and noblest institutions of this kingdom.’’+ 

The valuable Hatton collection (first report, pp. 14 to 34), of 
course, contains much that is pertinent to Bacon. We find 
mention of several of his speeches in the great trials wherein he 
was concerned for the government. The collection belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland (third report, page 61) contains some 
valuable notes, taken apparently at the time of the proceedings 


. in the Star Chamber, which, upon examination, would doubtless 


throw much light upon the transactions in this court. Among the 


* First Report, page 58, and Third Report, page 281. 
_t We find this passage in his History of Henry VII., and Hallam’s 
view of the growth and jurisdiction of this court is not in any way influenced 
by hostility to Bacon. ~Hallam’s England (Murray’s reprint), vol i. page 53, 
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cases in which Sir Francis Bacon is directly named may be men- 
tioned the celebrated one of Lord Sanguier, for procuring the murder 
of an English fencing master. There exists a copy of his speech 
at the arraignment in the Hatton collection (i. 31); another copy 
is in the possession of the Marquis of Westminster (iii. 212) ; and 
a third in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire (ili. 43).* 
In the year 1612, he was engaged in a charge touching duels, upon 
an information in the Star Chamber against two persons named 
Prieste and Wright ; and his speech, together with the decree of the 
Star Chamber in the same cause, is to be found among the 
manusccipts of Lieutenant-Colonel Carew (iv. 374), and the Duke 
of Bedford,.at Woburn (ii.£2). So valuable was this speech con. 
sidered, that in 1614 it was published as an exposition of the law 
upon duels, under which date Mr. Spedding has included a copy in 
his work.+ 

A writer in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ for June, 1873, asks if the 
suspicion that Bacon effectually hindered benevolent intentions with 
reference to Sutton’s hospital is well founded. Mr. Spedding has 
printed Bacon’s advice to the King, which, he says, was altogether 
independent and prior to the case argued in the Court of Exchequer 
in 1613; and the Marquis of Westminster possesses a copy of 
‘* Bacon’s Opinion to King James touching the employment of 
Sutton’s Hospital.” { It is curious to note also, that Lieutenant. 
Colonel Carew has among his papers relating to this period a list 
of the Governors of Sutton’s Hospital. || 

Mr. Spedding differs from Hallam as to the remarkable cir. 
cumstances attending the murder of Overbury, and the documents 
which the reports have on this case consist of (1) The arraignment 
of Richard Weston, yeoman, at the Guildhall of London, 19th 
October, 1615 (sic.) for the poysoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
knight, prisoner in the Tower. Begins: The Commissioners were 
the Lord Cook . . . . Ends: He was condemned, and the 
next after at Tyburn to be executed, 25th October, 1615.§ (2) 
Notes taken at the arraignment of the Earl of Somerset, «ated 
24th September, 1613.§ (3) The charge, by way of evidence, of 
Sir Francis Bacon, A.G., before the Lord High Steward and the 
Peers, against Frances, Countess of Somerset, concerning the 
poysoning of Overbury.** (4) History of King James, &c.—The 
Historie of Actiones Done in England aboute the Beginninge of the 
Raigne of Kinge James, written and sett forth by an unknown 
Author concerninge Essex, Carr, Northampton, and Overburye.tt 
But what, perhaps, is the most important is a contemporary letter, 

* Spedding’s edition, vol. xi. t Vol. xi. t iii. 215. 
iv.,371. § Lordde Tabley,i.47. Duke of Northumberland, iii. 62. 

** Lieut.-Col. Carew, iv. 374, ++ Old Mostyn Oat. ; Lord Mostyn, iv. 361. 
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dated 18th October, 1615, from Rowland White, at London, to the 
Bishop of Bangor, belonging to J. R. Ormesby Gore, Esq.* 

Among the other cases in which Bacon takes a part are, 
first, that of Whitelocke— Mr. Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s charge 
jn this case is incomplete, and the charge and account of proceed- 
ings at the trial, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire (iii. 43), 
may be useful in completing this document; and, secondly, the 
charge against Owen, indited of high treason, in the collection of 
Colonel Carew (iv. 374), of which Mr. Spedding has printed the 
rough copy imperfect, and the fair copy also imperfect. 


G. Laurence Gomme, F.R. Hist.S. 





* Given in full at ii. 87. 


To be continued. 





ODE TO VALOUR. 
BY MAJOR R. COMPTON NOAKE. 


VaLour! from the battle-field, 
Come, with helm and spear, and shield, 
Come, and let thy shadow fall 

On the cottage-hearth and hall. 
Tread the city’s winding streets, 
Wing the way o’er Britain’s flects ; 
Let the soldier feel thy breath, 
Onward marching to the death ; 

Tarry by the volunteer, 

Till he envy thee thy spear ; 

Yeoman, too, will dauntless ride, 
When they’ ve valour for their guide. 
O’er the valley, hill, and glade, 
Strike thy shield and lift thy blade; 
Thrid the copse and tangled dell, 

Let each leaflet feel thy spell, 

Every bud and flower that springs, 
Know the charm which valour brings. 
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Stand on Snowdon’s highest steep, 
So that winds may by thee sweep, 
And the breezes all declare, 

‘* Valour leads where men will dare."’ 
Circle round from shore to shore, 

Pass and compass all once more, 
Touch the noble with thy spear, 
Whisper in the peasant’s ear, 

Stir the crowd till loud their cries, 
Where the pillared arches rise, 

For the battles hardly won, 

Doughty deeds by Britons done ; 

Lift the latch where mother’s be, 
With their boys beside their knee ; 
So fire their souls that each shall cry, 
** Valour bids thee do or die. 

Front where dangers thick wing rise, 
Front thy country’s enemies ; 

See, my son! ’tis Valour’s shield ; 
Onward press but never yield.” 





Hear me, Valour! Rouse the land, 
From the mountain to the strand, 
Teaching all who would be free 
They must link their hearts to thee. 
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CHETWYND CALVERLEY.* 


OvsELcROFT and Brackley Hall are two of those charming country 
residences in Cheshire, such as the author of ‘‘ Mervyn Clitheroe,” 
the “ Lancashire Witches,” “‘ Preston Fight,’’ and numerous other 
tales, with the north-country for their seat, could’ almost alone 
successfully describe. Ouselcroft had, properly speaking, no park, 
but it was surrounded by land with a very park-like character, 
being tolerably well-timbered, while all the hedges were taken 
down. But the gardens and lawn were perfectly kept, and two 
magnificent cedars of Lebanon at the further end of the latter 
added to the loveliness of the place. 


Brackley Hall, which was in admirable preservation considering its 
great antiquity, dated back to the period of Edward the Fourth, or even 
earlier. 

Constructed died entirely of timber ard plaster, it was remarkable for 
the singularity of its form. It was only three storeys high, the upper storey 
projecting far bevond the lower, but the summit of the building was occupied 
by a lofty gallery, more than a hundred feet in length, that looked externally 
like a lantern, since it had continuous ranges of windows on every side. 

Most curious was the timber-work, the gables and lintels being richly 
carved, as was the porch. ‘The immense bay windows, which constituted the 
chief beauty-ofthe house, were framed with heavy transom bars, and exqui- 
sitely latticed. 

In the court-yard was a chapel, surmounted in the olden times by a tall, 
Square tower, but this had been taken down. 

The Hall was surrounded by a moat, and approached by a wide stone 
bridge. Another bridge communicated with the gardens, which were exten- 
sive, and laid out in a quaint, formal style, with terraces, stone steps, foun- 
tains, quincunxes, clipped yew-trees, alleys, and a bowling-green. We must 
not omit to mention that the old mansion had the reputation of being 
haunted. 

Adjoining the house was a grove of noble elms, wherein a colony of 
rooks had been settled for centuries. 


Ouzels are wary birds. One kind—the water ouzel—is met with 
in mountainous countries, hopping from stone to stone in shallow 
torrents, picking up its food with a sharp eye to intruders. 
Another —the ring ouzel—dwells in more fertile regions, and in its 
habits assimilates more to those of its congeners, blackbirds and 
thrushes, 

The owner of Ouzelcroft, although a retired Liverpool merchant, 
can scarcely be said to have partaken of the wariness of the latter 


ee 








* “ Chetwynd Calverley :” a Tale in Three Volumes, by William Harri- 
son Ainsworth, London; Tinsley Brothers, 
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bird, which may be supposed to have given its name to his habita. 
tion. Although the father of two grown up voung people—Chet. 
wynd Calverly, the hero of the story, and Mildred, accounted the 
prettiest girl in Cheshire—he was induced to marry his ward, 
Teresa Mildmav, a school-friend of Mildred’s, who, we are led to 
infer, although previously engaged to Chetwynd, preferred the 
owner of the broad acres to one who in his youth was of rather 
rash and extravagant, not to say somewhat dissipated, habits. 
Mildred was a blonde, with a ravishingly fair complexion—all 
kindness and amiability, Teresa was dark, classical in mould, 
handsome, but haughty. They contrasted well together. For a 
time Mr. Calverly had no reason to regret the extraordinary step he 
had taken. Teresa made him an excellent wife, and seemed quite 
devoted to him. But a few months after his marriage, his health 
began to decline, and he died under circumstances calculated to 
arouse the gravest suspicions. Nor were these allayed by the fact 
that he left his entire property to Teresa, with allowances, under 
her control, for Chetwynd and Mildred, as also a further provision 
in case of his son’s reformation, and for Mildred on her marriage— 
provided she married with Teresa’s consent. 

So disgusted was Chetwynd at the marriage and at the state of 
tutelage in which he was placed by the provisions of his father’s 
will, that after a remarkable conversation with Norris, the old and 
faithful butler, in which the progress of the story is fairly fore- 
shadowed, he declines to accept the allowance proferred to him, 
and he takes himself off from his home and step-mother, without 
either apparent resources or future prospects. Mildred, in her 
mild, forgiving disposition, remains alone as the friend and com. 
panion of the Circe of Ouselcroft. ° 

A drive in a pony phaeton across Brackley Heath, to visit 
Lady Barfleur and her charming daughter, Emmeline, affords a 
good opportunity for an introduction. to Captain Danvers, a 
relative of the Barfleurs, and who, dividing afterwards his atten- 
tions as he does between Mrs. Calverly and Mildred, scarcely 
deserved the prize which he wins at last—the hand of the perse- 
cuted, but good and forgiving, young lady. The ladies were 
attacked on the heath by gipsies, and Danvers came up in time for 
the rescue ; but the pursuit of the rascals, carried out with the aid 
of dogs, over the dangerous bogs and morasses of a Cheshire mere, 
led to a most serious calamity in the death of a fine old English 
gentleman—Sir Leycester Barfleur. The untoward fate of the 
master of Brackley Hall was foretold by one of those peculiarly 
local and legendary events with which the writer is so familiar, and 
of which he knows how to make such good use. About a mile off, 


at the rear of the mansion, was a small lake, or mere, remarkable 
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for the blackness of its waters, yet abounding with fish and water. 


fowl. 
i The fair Emmeline had just been conversing with Mildred con- 


cerning the attachment which she entertained, among all kinds of 
evil reports and trials, for Chetwynd, and they had joined Mrs, 
Calverly and Captain Danvers in the garden. Lady Barfleur had 
also made her appearance, and she suggested a visit to the mere. 


“It is a nice shady walk there through the wood,” she said ; “and if you 
have not seen the mere, I think you will be struck by it. ” 

“Not by its beauty, mamma,” remarked Emmeline, “but rather by its 
blackness.” 

“ Well, such blackness as that water boasts ¢s a beauty,” said Captain 
Danvers. “In my opinion the mere is well worth seeing.” 

“There are all sorts of legends attached to it,” said Emmeline. “ Amongst 
others, there is a superstition, that when anything is about to happen to our 
house, a great piece of black oak, that has been sunk for ages at the bottom 
of the lake, floats to the surface.” 

“ An idle story,’ remarked Lady Barfleur. 

“You excite my curiosity,’ said Mrs. Calverley. “ I should like to see this 
mysterious like.” 

“You must excuse my accompanying you,” said Lady Barfleur. “ Captain 
Danvers will conduct you there.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the Captain. “I hope you will go too, 
Miss Calverley ?” 

“Oh, of course !” she replied. 

So they all set off, with the exception of Lady Barfieur, who rarely got 
beyond the garden. 

In a very few minutes, they had plunged into a wood, through which a 
narrow road led to the mere. 

Iu some places the path was overarched by trees, and the branches formed 
a delightful screen on that hot day. 

Captain Danvers led the way with Mildred, and the path being only wide 
enough for two, the others were obliged to follow. As the wood seemed to 
inspire such a tone, his accents became low and tender. 

Suddenly, they burst upon the lake in all its sombre grandeur. The 
water looked intensly biack, but when examined, it was found to be perfectly 
clear. The broad expanse was surrounded by trees, which, in some instances, 
advauced beyond the bank. 

The surface of the mere was unruffled, for not a breath of wind was stirring, 
and reflected the trees as in a mirror. Occasionally, however, a fish would 
leap up, and the smooth water was, for a moment, rippled. 

But the effect of the sceue was not cheerful. An air of gloom brooded 
over the piace, that impressed the beholder with melancholy. Both Mrs. 
Calverley and Mildred ackuowledged the feeling. 

At the point where the visitors had approached it, the lake was shallow, 
and occupied by a large bed of reeds and bulrushes; but, at the opposite ex- 
tremity, the water was profoundly deep, and supposed, by the common folk, 
to be unfathomable. 

On the left, and not far from where they stood, was a boat-house, and 
Captain Danvers offered to row them to the further end of the lake, so that 
they might have an opportunity of completely surveying it. 

The proposal was gladly accepted. 
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Repairing to the shed, they embarked in a large flat-bottomed boat, 
better adapted for fishing than moving rapidly through the water. 

However, it answered the purpose. Captain Danvers took the sculls, and 
contrived to get Mildred next him. The clumsy craft moved slowly on, and 
was now and then stopped that the ladies migbt look around. 

As they drew near the lower end, the luke seemed to hecome darker, and 
the trees that shut it in assumed a yet more sombre appearance, 

Here it was deepest. 

Captain Danvers was tugging at the skulls, but still making very slow 
progress, when the boat struck against something in the water that gave ita 
great shock. 

The Captain ceased rowing, and looking round to see what he had come 
in contact with, to his surprise and consternation, he beheld the blackened 
trunk of a huge oak. , 

Hitherto, the dusky mass had scareely appeared above the surface, but on 
being thus forcibly struck, it rolled round in such manner as to display its 
enormous bulk, and then gradually sank. 

All three ladies saw the ill-omened piece of timber at the same time as 
Captain Danvers. 

Uttering a cry of fright, Emmeline stood up, and, pointing to it, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Tis the black oak I told you of. One of my father’s house is doomed !” 

The others looked aghast, but spoke not. Even Captain Danvers seemed 
struck dumb. 

Without a word, he turned the boat’s head, and began to row back. 

While he was moving round, Emmeline sat down, aud covered her eyes, 
to shut the hideous object from her view. 

“Tt is gone,” said Mildred, ina low tone. “ Try not to think about it.” 

“TI ought to think about it,” rejoined Emmeline, scarcely above her breath. 
“Tt is a death-warning !” 

“But not to you, dearest girl,” said Mildred. 

“T would rather it applied to me than to those I love,” she returned. 

Silence prevailed among the party till they landed. No more jesting on 
the part of the Captain. He looked very gloomy. 

When he got out of the boat, he tried to cheer up his fair cousin, but did 
not succeed. 


They walked back quietly to the Hall, where a painful surprise awaited 
them. 


Whilst Emmeline becomes by the death of “ the last of the old 
Cheshire squires ” the heiress of Brackley Hall, Chetwynd, in the 
meantime, by his obduracy in refusing all aid from his step- 
mother, and by habits of extravagance and recklessness, is 89 
reduced in circumstances, and at the same time so disgusted by 
the shallowness and ingratitude of his quandom friends, as to com. 
template suicide. Happily this is averted by the timely inter- 
ference of a man in humble circumstances, who not only rescues 
him from destruction, but gives him shelter in his modest dwelling. 
Hartley and his wife and their daughter, Rose, constitute a group 
fit for artistic study. It is under these circumstances that, de- 
prived of all resources, he is induced to enter upon engagements of 
so demeaning a character—that of assuming the garb and even the 
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hair of a footman—that we feel that the whole ought to 
have been treated as a joke, and as such have been brought to a 
humorous climax ; but,joke or no joke, the whim is carried so far 
as to be made a subsequent source of accusation, brought by 
Scrope Danvers, brother to the captain, against the young gentle. 
man’s engagment to Emmeline. 

Chetwynd is, however, emancipated from his false position by 
a friend of the family—Sir Bridgnorth Charlton—one of those 
straight-forward, sensible, practical men, who go about the world 
doing good almost without knowing it. Such an admirable 

imen of the fine, hearty, middJe-aged gentleman is the baronet 
that we almost feel sorry when he is led to the hymeneal altar, like 
the rest of the actors in this stirring drama, lest anything should 
happen io mar the happiness of so beneficent and single-hearted a 
creature. 

Emmeline, young, rich, beautiful, and accomplished, holds 
through all trials and disasters to her first love. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to depict a more perfect ideal of the affectionate 
devotion of a beautiful young lady than that contained in the 
portrait of the heiress of Brackley Hall. 

Mrs. Calverly, the fair and youthful widow, but with the taint 
of suspicion ever upon her person—who loved neither son nor 
father save fof mercenary motives, falls at length seriously in love 
with a certain Lord Courland, but just when a matrimonial 
engagement is about to be carried out, a clause in the late Mr. 
Calverly’s will is discovered, by which if his relict marries again 
the property returns to Mildred. The steps taken by the plotting 
Teresa in this dilemma to remove the good angel that stood in her 
path, are full of breathless interest. They are, however, most 
forcibly told, as they stand in connexion with other crimes of the 
same complexion, in her own words, when she too has succumbed 
to the direful powers which she has used, or tried to use, so often 
_ others when any difficulty required to be removed from her 
pat. ; 


Alone with the dying Teresa. 
“Take comfort,” said the good chaplain, regarding her with tenderness 
compassion. “ Ease your breast by a full confession, and then, if your 


repentance is sincere, doubt not Heaven’s goodness and mercy. Our blessed 
Saviour will not desert you.” 


On this, Teresa knelt down before him, and, though he strove to raise her, 
the would not quit the humble posture. 

“Prepare yourself for a dreadful relation, reverend sir,” she said, clasping 
her hands. “TI had the best and kindest of husbands, who studied my every 
wish, and strove in every way to make me happy. I persuaded him I was 
happy ; but I deceived him. The yoke I had put on was unsupportable, 

An evil spirit seemed to have taken possession of my breast. I strove to 
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dismiss the wicked thoughts that assailed me ; but they came back again and 
again, and with greater force than before. 

“T had not a fault to tind with my husband—he was kindness itself. Yet 
I sought to get rid of him by poison. It was long before I could make up my 
mind to the dreadful act ; but I was ever brooding upon it. 

“ At last 1 obtained the poison, minute doses of which would kill without 
exciting suspicion. But not till my husband was attacked by some slight 
illness did I administer the first dose. 

“He grew worse. But it seemed only a natural increase of the malady, 
and the symptoms excited no suspicion whatever in his medical attendant, 
the progress of the poison being so slow and insidious. Moreover, 1 was 
constantly with my victim, and acted as his nurse.” 

The good chaplain covered his face with his hands, and a short pause 
ensued, which was broken by Teresa. 

“ And now comes thé astounding part of my narration,” she said, “1 can 
scarcely credit my own hardness of heart. As I saw this kind and excellent 
man, who loved me so dearly, gradually wasting away—literally dying by 
inches—-I felt no compunction—none ! I counted the days he could live.” 

Here there was another pause, and the guilty woman had to summon up 
resolution before she could proceed. 

“To free myself from my marriage fetters was only part of my scheme,” 
she said. “My greedy spirit would not be content without my husband's 
property, and this I felt certain I could secure. He doted upon me. I had 
obtained his entire confidence. I knew his inmost thoughts. He had quar 
relled with hisson. 1 aggravated the disptte, and took care to prevent a 
reconciliation, which could have been easily effected had I so desired it. 

“ My ascendancy over my infirm husband was now so great that he acted 
upon all my suggestions; and by hints cunningly thrown out, I easily 
induced him to make a will in my favour, persuading him I would carry out 
his wishes in regard to his son and daughter.” 

“ Did no suspicion cross him ?” inquired the chaplain. 

“Not till the last night of his life,” she replied. ‘‘ But I think it did then. 
If he suspected me, he never taxed me with my guilt.” 

At this moment a sudden change came over her, and she gazed strangely 
into the vacancy, 

“ What troubles you ?” inquired the chaplain. 

“TI thought I saw my husband standing there!” she replied, with a 
shudder. 

“Tis fancy. Proceed with your.confession. You have more to tell ?” 

“T have,” she re; lied, with a fearful look. “ The dark tragedy was over. 
Intoxicated by the power and wealth I had acquired, I contrived to stifle 
remorse. I kept Mildred constantly with me. Her presence seemed to 
shield me, and I sought to make some amends by befriending Chetwynd. 

“But vengeance was pursuing me, though with slow feet. My punish- 
ment was accomplished in an unforeseen manner. Hitherto my heart had 
never known love, aud | thought myself proof against the tender passion. 
But it was not so. I met Lord Courland at the house of Lady Thicknesse in 
London, and he at once won my affections and offered me his hand. 

“Loving him, end thinking to bivd him to me, I promised him half the 
large property I fancied at my disposal. All was arranged, and my destined 
husband had come down kere to see his future abode, when almost at tlie last 

moment | discoyered that if I married aguin the whole of the property would 
go to Mildred. 
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“This discovery roused all the evil passions in my heart, and I determined 
to remove her in the same manner I had removed her father. 
“Provided with the means of executing my fell purpose, I did not delay 
it. You were present, reverend sir, when-I dropped poison, unperceived, into 
ber wine, and You inay remember how soon it took effect ?” 
“ T remember she was suddenly seized with illness after drinking a glass 
of champagne,” he replied, with a look of horror ; “but I little thought the 
wine had been drugged—nor did any one.” 
“She recovered,” pursued the guilty woman ; “and all might have been 
well if I could have resisted the dreadful temptation to which I was subjected. 
But I yielded. 
“Again I contrived to give her poison, and another seizure followed 
Doctor Spencer was sent for. The symptoms could not be mistaken ; the 
terrible crime was discovered, and quickly traced to me. The poison being 
found in my possession, my guilt was established.” 
“Tt may comfort you to learn that Mildred will recover, observed Mr. 
Massey. “The medicines given her by Doctor Spencer have prodaced a 
wonderful effect. At first I had little hope. But now 1 have every confidence 
that her life will be spared.” 
“Tis well,” she replied.. “ But my doom is sealed. Doctor Spencer took 
away the phial containing the poison ; but I had enough left for myself.” 
“ And you lave done this desperate deed ?” he asked. 
“T could not live,” she replied. “I should gomad. But that Mildred 
will live is the greatest possible consolation tome. If I could see her, and 
obtain her forgiveness, I think I could die in peace. But I have not strength 
to go to her.” 
“She is here,” said the chaplain. 
The dying woman raised her eyes, and beheld Mildred standing before 
her, wrapped in a loose robe, and supported by Emmeline and Rose Hartley. 
Behind them was Chetwynd, who closed the door after him as he came in. 
Mildred’s countenance was exceedingly pale ; but her eyes were bright, 
and her looks seemed almost angelic to the despairing Teresa, who crept 
humbly towards her. 
“Ido not deserve pardon,” said the penitent woman. “ Yet for the sake 
of Him who died for us, and washed out our sins with His blood, I implore 
you to forgive me !” 
“T do forgive you,” rejoined Mildred. “I have come hither for that pur- 
pose. May Heaven have mercy upon you !” 
“Since your repentance is sincere, daughter,” said the chaplaio, “ may 
your sins be blotted out, and the guilt of your many offences be remitted.” 
“ Amen !” exclaimed Chetwynd. 
“Then farewell !” said Teresa, in a faint voice. “ Farewell, Emmeline ! 
farewell, Chetwynd! Think not of me with abhorrence ; but, if you can, 
with pity !” : 
Without a word more, she sank backwards, and expired. 
Chetwynd caught her before she fell, and placed her on a couch. 
All those who had witnessed her death had departed, except Mr. Massey, 
who was still in the room when Lord Courland entered. 
7 On beholding the body, he uttered a frenzied cry, and and rushed towards 

“TI would have given five years of my own life to exchange a few words 
with her ere she breathed her last !” he exclaimed, in a voice of bitterest 
anguish and self-reproach. 
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“ You loved her, then, deeply, my lord ?” said Chetwynd. 
“She was the only woman I ever loved,” replied Lord Courland. “ Fare. 
well, Teresa !” : 

Bending down and kissing her brow, he quitted the room with Chet rynd, 




























An amusing bye-play of incidents in the lives of those with 
whom Chetwynd became acquainted during bis days of adversity, and 
of the upper domestics in the houses of wealthy country people, runs 
through the story like an under-current, and adds considerably to 
the dramatic action of the whole, if not actually necessary to the 
development of a story which may fairly be placed as among the 
most striking and amusing of any penned by the popular author, 
when he has condescended to leave the arena of that which is 
historical incident to illustrate those events which are sometimes 
attendant upon the domestic career. 





JUNE ROSES. 


LITTLE lips for kissing made, 
Opening like the buds of spring, 
Just a year ago you said 
To my eager questioning :— 
* Thou shall know our answer soon, 
When the roses blow in June.” 


Little lips, that never yet 
To your love have traitors been, 
When a few more suns have set, 
May will vanish from the scene ; 
‘* You must give your answer soon, 
When the roses blow in June.” 


Little lips, now June is here, 
Why so silent still are ye? 
Why so primly pursed? I fear 

Ye would only sport with me; 
Winter will be here too soon, 
If all roses blow in June." 





W. J. STEWART. 
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HORACE DRAPER. 


BY J. T. W. BACOT. 
Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


Some uneasy feeling made Florence write to Captain Draper 
after he conversation with Edward Chalmers. Two orsthree: little 
circumstances recurred to her mind, and she felt there was a 
mystery somewhere. She was like a child with a dissected map, 
she cou'd not put the pieces together, and yet there must be a 
connection if she could only find it out. Why had that young 
man Gregory been engaged in following Captain Draper? And 
why had the Doctor at Silverbeach been so curious about her 
mother? {he made up her mind that she owed a letter to her old 
frend ; so she sent him a long description of school life at Eichels- 
kamp, and in the postscript a full account of the conversation she 
had held with Mr. Chalmers. To her great surprise she got an 
answer in person. 

“So curious, Miss Huntingdon!’’ said Mrs. Schlagenweit, 
‘Captain Draper, the very gentleman we were talking about the 
other day, isin the parlour, and wishes to see you. Pray ask him, 
while he remains at Eichelskamp, to make this house his home, and 
beg of him to join us at dinner.” 

% wee hurried off, and shook hands delightedly with her old 
riend. 

“ How are you, and how are your papa? and what made you 
travel down here this cold weather ?”’ she asked, all in one breath. 

‘* My dear Florence,’’ replied the Captain, ‘‘ everybody is well, 
and the reason I am here is that I could not trust the post.’’ 

Not trust the post to bring an answer to my stupid letter ?”’ 

_ “Not the post nor the postman, my dear Florence. I don’t 
like trusting these four walls even! The fact of the matter is, 
that this is a terrible business about Mr. Chalmers and his grand- 
father, and Horace Draper, and all the rest of them.”’ 

“You did not marry Alice Chalmers, did you, Captain Draper ? 
Are you the right Horace Draper after all ?”’ 


“That is the horrible part of the business, Florence,—I am 
Horace Draper !”” 
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But then, please, Captain Draper, why did you tell Mr. Fortescue 
that your name was Huntingdon ?”’ 

** Well, my dear child, taken suddenly aback, as one may say, 
it was natural to give the name.” 

‘Then you did know Mr. Fortescue formerly ?”’ 

“No, my dear Florence, I never saw him before in all my life.” 
And here poor Captain Draper became so confused that he could 
only gaze helplessly at Florence, while Florence sat staring at him 
wondering if he had gone mad. 

** 1 don’t understand it,’’ she said. 

“That was my case exactly, Florence, when Dr. Sharper— 
down at Greylings—called me Horace Draper, just exactly in the 
same manner !”’ 

“ Did you tell him too that your name was Huntingdon ?”’ asked 
the astonished yvirl. 

“No, certainly not. Why should I? I only asked him why he 
called me Horace Draper.” 

“ And did this Doctor know about Alice Chalmers ?”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so, my dear; but he thinks Alice Chalmers 
was married, but she was not.’’ 

“ But if you can prove she died unmarried that is all that is 
necessary,’’ said Florence.”’ 

“She might have been married, for anything I know, my dear; 
but all I insist upon is that she did not marry Horace Draper. 
Look here, Florence, if they found out that she did, it would 
sunply be the ruin of your poor—poor old friend!’’ And Captain 
Draper took Florence's hand, and looked as if he was going to cry. 

‘* But it was a marriage, then ?” persisted Florence. 

“No, I think not.”’ 

‘* Did she believe she was married? Did you tell her so ?’’ 

“ T never saw her in all my life, Florence ; so how could I tell 
her anything ?”’ : 

“I think you ought to take me into your confidence, Captain 
Draper. I don’t understand what you want me to do ?”’ 

** That is exactly my case, Florence; but I supposé I ought to 
tell you more. I have begun and I may as well goon. Listen, 
Florence. When I was young I had a brother, and he was as like 
me as one cherry is like another. Well, my dear, his name was, 
let us say, George.’’ 

“ Wasn't his name George, then?’ asked the puzzled girl. 

** Yes, of course. Let me see,’’ mused the Captain; “ this 
must be the way of it,—George Draper goes to New Zealand and 
says he is Horace Draper! How would that do?’’ 

“It was very wrong,” said Florence. 
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“Very, my dear, and I told your father so,.and he begged my 


on.”’ 


“My father beg your pardon? No, my brother begged your 
pardon.’’ 

‘‘Then, don’t you see, George marries Alice in my name! 
Now, Florence, if this were ever found out my brother would be in 
a dreadful ecrape ?”’ 

Then it was your |rother Mr. Fortescue met ?” asked Florence. 

Yes.” 

‘‘ But why did he say his name was Huntingdon ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know, my dear; but I suppose once a man begins to 
tell lies, he has to go on. Ido really think there’s no end to it. 
But, Florence, you understand why I want to hush this matter up. 
Alice Chalmers was or was not married, and it would puzzle the 
Danes to make it all out; but you can’t expect me to help in 
transporting my own brother Robert ?”’ 

‘**T thought you said his name was George ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I did, George Robert. I used sometimes to call 
him one and sometimes the other. Do promise me, Florence, that 
you won’t interfere any more in this matter?’ And the girl saw 
a tear in his eye as he asked her. 

“I promise,”’ she said: 

“ Bless you, my dear!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ you have taken quite 
a load off my mind.”’ 

“Mrs. Schlagenweit told me to ask you to dinner. Do you 
mind meeting this Mr. Chalmers ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least. I will just put him off the scent by telling 
him the truth, that I never was in New Zealand, and never saw his 
Aunt Alice either.’”” At dinner the Captain was quite radiant, 
“T have been laughing, my dear, sir,’ he said, to Edward 
Chalmers, ‘at the suspicions which have attached themselves to 
my unfortunate name. It certainly is a curious coincidence that 
there should be two Horace Drapers in the world; but most 
certainly I am not the one who was in New Zealand, and was 
supposed to have married your aunt, and it is equally certain that . 
I never knew a Mr. Fortescue.”’ 

‘“‘T must look for the other Horace Draper,’’ replied Edward ; 
“the only clue is that he called himself Huntingdon, and, by-the- 
bye, I recollect. now that he was walking with another gentleman 
whose name certainly was Huntingdon, for Mr. Fortescue told me 
that he met the younger man afterwards at the hotel.” 

“Did he ?” replied the Captain. “ Ah, I think L recollect that 
Mr. Alfred Huntivgdon once told me he had seen a man who was 
the very image of me, and might have been my brother.” 

‘ Have you a Lrother, Captain Draper ?’’ 


FTorace Draper. 
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“‘ No, I was the only child (Florence gave.a start when her old 
friend made this astounding assertion); there is an old branch of 
our family down in Devonishire thougb,’’ said the Captain, after a 
pause, “it might have been one those Drapers. I will tell you 
what I will do, Mr. Chalmers, I will write to Mr. Alfred Hun. 
tingdon and ask him.”’ 

‘* Thanks. It might-save me a fruitless journey, for I had half 
made up my mind to go and see Mr. Fortescue again. He sails 
next week for Madeira, and I’m afraid, poor fellow, too late for that 
to do him much good.’’ 

“Ob, Mr. Chalmers,”’ interrupted Flora, “ you must not go 
before Friday; recollect it is the day for our great sleighing 
party at the ‘ White House’ at Ebersholt. Please, do stop ?’ 

‘* You are very good, Miss Masterton, but I cannot promise.” 

** We shall see you at the supper, Captain Draper,’’ said Mrs. 
Schlagenweit. 

“T will come with pleasure, and perhaps you will kindly allow 
Miss Florence to ‘take me for a walk about the town?’ 

So Florence went to put on her warm wrapper, and she and 
the captain were soon outside the town walls, walking briskly 
along the level high road. 

‘It was beautifully managed, my dear Florence,’’ said the 
Captain, “and you have been the saving of my dear brother 
James.”’ 


“Oh, Captain Draper, you called him ‘ George Robert’ before, 
and you told Mr. Chalmers you were an only son.”’ 

‘*My memory is awful! It was George Robert. I had no 
other course, you see, but to saythatI had no brother. The fact is 
I don’t want Mr. Chalmers to take any further steps in the 
matter, and he won’t now, I should say.”’ 

‘* What good could he do by going to England ?”’ 

“He might show the likenesses to Mr. Fortescue.” 

“What likenesses, in Heaven’s name ?’’ 

“The other day he asked me if I had any photographs of my 
father and of you, in order that he might let Mr. Fortescue see 
them.”’ 

“Florence, you don’t mean to tell me that you showed him 
any ?”’ 

“Yes, why not? I lent him a capital photograph of you, and 
a water colour drawing of my father, taken years ago, when he was 
quite a young man.”’ 

“You did? Ho, you unfortunate girl! That man shan’t go to 
England! I will pick a quarrel with him and shoot him! Could 
we manage to keep him here next week? Somebody said this Mr. 
Fortescue sailed for Madeira on Friday. Miss Masterton asked him 
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to stop for a party here. I daresay she will ask him again; 
I will turn the conversation that way to-night, and ‘you must ask 
him too, Florence.” * : 

«Oh, I could not do that, Captain Draper.” 

“You must, Florence; do you think I would ask you to beg 
the son of a schoolmaster to stay here to oblige you, if I had no 
reason for it? Florence, you can guess that I have told you a story 
which is not.quite true. There are some stories too bad to tell, and 
this is one of them. Listen to me, if this young man shows those 
pictures to Mr. Fortescue, you will never have a day’s peace of 
mind afterwards. Will you try and stop him?”’ 

Florence looked hard at Captain Draper. All his jaunty manner 
was gone, lis face was as white as a sheet, and he looked old and 
haggard. 

“ Yes, for your sake I will.’’ 


-— Horace Draper. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SLEIGHING PARTY. 


AT supper Captain Draper announced his intention to stop a 
few days, in order that he might join the party to the ‘‘ White 
House.”” He was the first to ask Mr. Chalmers to break his 
resolution to proceed to England. He only alluded to it in a 
casual manner, as if he had quite forgotten that Edward had any 
. particular reason for leaving Eichelskamp just then. 

The little spark which the cunning Captain laid was sufficient 
to fire the train, and a chorus of voices entreated the young man to 
stop. 

Herr Schlagenweit said it was nonsense to hurry away, Mrs. 
Schlagenweit declared it to be unkind, and Flora Masterton’s eyes 
asked plainly how he.could have the heart to go? 

His resolution, however, was stil] unbroken, when another 
gentle voice said, in a low tone— 

‘Do stop, Mr. Chalmers !’’ 

The voice was to others almost inaudible, but it sounded very 
loud to Edward Chalmers, and his heart gave a bound and his face 
flushed as he caught the words. But it was not to Florence he 
replied. He looked back at Flora Masterton, and said— 

‘I am conquered ; I will stay ?”’ 

Having once decided upon stopping, he devoted himself to the 
task of making the sleighing party a success. He resolved that 
all their intimate friends should join, and invitations were given in 
all directions—the biggest room in the “ White House ” at Kber- 
sholt was engaged days beforehand, and the walls were decorated 
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with artificial flowers and rosettes of ivy, while the floor was 
waxed and polished for a dance. The village band was ordered to 
hold itself in readiness, and the cook of the ‘‘ White House ”’ sur. 
prised himself in the dishes which he prepared for the early 
supper which was to close the entertainment. 

Edward Chalmers never acknowledged to himself why he took 
so much trouble, but Florence’s request that he would stay was 
never out of his mind ; it recurred perpetually, like the melody of 
a pretty song which has caught the fancy of a listener. He felt 
that he ought to have gone to England, but he had no power to 
go. 

“*T will give the likeness back to Miss Huntingdon,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and let the matter rest. I might copy them!” he 
thought. ‘‘ There can be no harm in that, and perhaps some day 
I can show them to Mr. Fortescue after all.’’ 

He had a tolerable knowledge of photography, and he sue. 
ceeded in taking very fair copies. The photograph of Mr. Geoffrey 
Huntingdon’s likeness in water colours was, of course, not very 
successful. The features came out plainly enough, but the charm 
of the colouring was lost. 

** Allow me to return the pictures you so kindly lent me,” he 
said, to Florence. “1am not going to England, and may not see 
Mrs. Fortescue again.” 

Florence took them eagerly. She felt guilty and ashamed. 
She asked herself indignantly why she had joined in asking him to 
remain? Of all things in the world she wished him to go. He 
annoyed her and made her vexed with everything. She was 
always thinking about him, and she did not want to think about 
anybody. She had made up her mind over and over again to keep 
out of his way, and not to listen to his conversation, and to shut 
her ears when he sang; but she was always forgetting her resolu- 
tions, and then it always ended in her thinking about Alfred 
Huntingdon! She did not want to think about either of them, all 
she wanted was that Mr. Chalmers would go away, and she had 
been obliged to ask him to stop. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chalmers,’’ she said. ‘‘It is almost a pity 
you did not go.”’ 

A pained look came into his face. 

‘* It is too late now,”’ he replied. 

‘Yes; I suppose so. Iam rather glad you are not going fot 
my own selfish reasons, for I cannot get ou with the language, and 
I shall look to you to be interpreter.’’ 

**T shall be delighted to be of service, Miss Huntingdon. I am 
Jetermined to make everything pass off well, and I shall -have 
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nothing but compliments to interpret then. And now 1 must be 
off again, and see about collecting more sledges,”’ 

‘‘] wonder,”’ he said to himself, “ how I can be such an awful 
fool? She is the one particular star I ought not to worship, and 
yet there is not another under Heaven that is worth it. As soon 
as this wretched picnic is over I will leave Eichelskamp, and never 
see it more until she has gone.”’ 

The day fixed for the sleighing excursion was all that it should 
have been.. The air was cold and calm, and the snow was hard and 
slippery ; the landscape was transformed by its covering of snow, 
and the mass of pure white was broken here and there by theslight 
black tracery of the branches of the linden trees, standing out 
against the background of the slatey skies, while here and there 
clumps of pines contrasted more strongly with the glittering white- 
ness of the fields. A neutral tint of greyish smoke rose here and 
there from the chimney of some peasant’s cottage; but the only 
positive colour was in the face of the sun, which seemed to keep 
all the heat to warm himself with. Most of the party cared very 
little whether there was a sun or not. The very young ladies of 
Mrs. Schlagenweit’s establishment did not, nor did the young gen- 
gentlemen of Doctor Weber’s school, who were allowed to join the 
party. These young people were already acquainted, for they had 
been in the habit of meeting twice a week at Mrs. Schlagenweit’s 
for the purpose of being instructed in the mysteries of dancing. It 
need hardly be said that they were all in love with eachother. As 
a matter of course the dread presence of Doctor Weber and of Mrs. 
Schlagenweit had intensified the repressed emotions. A gentle 
hand-squeeze and a whisper had been possible now and then; but, 
alas, they had never been allowed to choose their own partners, and 
the “pic-nic ” afforded a splendid opportunity for little Charlotte 
to explain to young Karl that she really hated Wilhelm, whosome. 
how always was given over to her for a partner; and Wilhelm was 
equally anxious to explain to Fanny that if he flirted with Char- 
lotte, it was only because he was for ever separated by the 
injudicious Mrs. Schlagenweit from her. Nor did the seniors of 
the party care much about the weather. When the heavens frown, 
what can mortals do but draw more closely together ¢ 

Lieutenant Eberstein certainly thought it a day to keep as near 
a8 possible to Miss Masterton; while Flora seemed particularly 
anxious about Mr. Chalmers, and wished him to share the warm 
rug provided by the anxious Lieutenant. Captain Draper took 
care of Florence ; and Edward, as manager, had to devote himself 
to everybody at once. It was a glorious drive, and the party 
almost regretted their arrival at the White House. But only fora 
moment, for the happiness of excitement is best heightened by 
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violent contrasts. The lightning flash would soon cease to rouse 
us if it were not for the afterclap of thunder. No doubt the cold 
outside the White House was most enjoyable, but what was it to 
the warmth inside? The fiery stove, the double windows, the 
heated atmosphere, the steaming coffee, the savoury cakes, and the 
blooming paper flowers, made up anew scene of bliss; and when 
the three fiddlers of Ebersdorf made their appearance, it was with 
a@ positive shudder that the revellers looked out of window at the 
frozen solitude where they had all been so happy a few minutes 
before. 

The sad hour of parting came at last, and with a mournful 
shiver the guests emerged into the biting air. True love might 
have enabled the sufferers to be happy even after they were expelled 
from the Garden of Eden of the White House; but, alas, true 
love is very rare. Long before they reached. Eichelskamp little 
Charlotte had quarelled with Karl; and on the following Sunday 
when the young ladies and gentlemen met on their way to their 
different churches, Fanny positively made a grimace at the 
disgusted Wilhelm. 

The last sledge to leave the White House was a large one with 
two horses, driven tandem-fashion by Dr. Schlagenweit. By his 
side sat Edward, and behind were Florence and Flora, Captain 
Draper, and Lieutenant Eberstein. Dr. Schlagenweit was rather 
a theoretical than a practical whip; he was a learned man and had 
opinions of his own as to the management of the chariots in the 
Olympic games; but as a general rule horses objected to his 
direction, and refused to obey his guidance. It was so uOW. 
Instead of proceeding in the way he was intended to go, the leadet 
turned round and tried to look the shaft horse in the face, and the 
latter immediately backed into a snowdrift. Something cracked, 
but there was no time to see what it was, and. the stableman 
having placed the horses with their noses in the right direction, 
gave an encouraging shout, and away they went, and Dr. Schlagen- 
weit explained to Edward the true principles of coachmanship. For 
a quarter of an hour all went well, but then the forepart of the 
sleigh gave way, and some of the harness and woodwork dangled 
about the horses’ heels, and they set off iu a mad gallop. ‘The 
unexpected jerk dragged the reins from the hands of the philosophic 
doctor, and before he had time to arrange his ideas, a sudden tilt 
sent him flying through the air. 

** Sit still !’’ cried Edward; “ there is no danger.”’ 

Florence grew pale, and Captain Draper tried to look as if 
danger was the natural element of an Englishman. Lieutenant 
Eberstein slipped his arm round Flora’s waist, and Flora began to 
scream. It was in vain the gallant gentleman tried to soothe ber. 
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‘Calm thyself,” he said, ‘‘we share at least the danger 
between us. Behold I*scream not!” 

“Jt’s not your danger I am screaming for,” cried poor Flora ; 
it’s my own.”’ And then she screamed louder than ever. 

Another jerk half upset the sledge, and Flora disappeared into 
one of the heaped-up snowdrifts by the roadside. 

“My beloved!”’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, who forgot all 
caution in his despair, ‘‘I can die with thee !’’ and away he went 
head-foremost after his too lovely “ Mees.” 

It was no time for the other passengers to pay much attention, 
though, to the wild words of the Lieutenant, for a sudden turn of 
the road brought matters to a climax. Over went the sledge at 
last, and the Captain, Florence, and Edward were prostrate on the 
ground. 

“ Not hurt, Florence ?’’ inquired the Captain eagerly, as he got 
upon his feet. . 

“No,” she replied ; ‘‘ where is Mr. Chalmers ?’’ 

“ Here he is,’ saidthe Captain. “ By Jove, I’m afraid he is 
hurt.” 

Florence rushed up and knelt down by his side. His face was 
white, and blood was trinkling from his forehead. 

“Mr. Chalmers !’’ she cried frantically. ‘* Speak to us! - Oh, 
Heaven, he is dead! and it 1s all my fault. What did he ever do 
that I should help to kill him!” 

‘Hush, for mercy’s sake,’’ said the Captain. ‘He is not 
dead; he is coming round. How are you, Mr. Chalmers? Better 
now, eh ?” 

“Tthink I am not hurt; only a little stunned by the fall. 
Where is Miss Huntingdon. I shall never forgive myself if she has 
come to any harm.’’ 

“She's all right,—Not hurt, are you, Florence ?””’ 

‘Not in the least,’’ replied the girl, who had recovered her 
usual manner. “If Doctor Schlagenweit and Flora and Lieutenant 
Eberstein are not injured, it is hardly worth talking about.” 

“Here comes my father, and behind them Eberstein and Miss 
Masterton,” cried Edward. ‘Your next Shakespeare reading, 
father, should be, ‘ All’s Well that’s Ends Well!’ ” 

_ “The end is not yet,’’ replied the Doctor solemnly. ‘ Much 
will be said about this unfortunate affair when we reach home, and 
it will not be said to the abominable horses but to me! I shall 
not forget this night ina hurry. It is easy for you to talk; you 
ere single. Alas, the married are not permitted to forget !”” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONFESSION. 


A WEEK after the sleighing party Captain Draper rejoined hig 
friends, the Huntingdons at Berlin. He dined with them on the 
day of his return, and when Mrs. Huntingdon had retired, Geoffrey 
said, ‘‘ Where have you been, Draper, if it is not a secret ?’’ 

‘“‘T’ve been thinking it over, Huntingdon, and I believe I had 
better tell you ; for there is a secret, and a very disagreeable one 
for all parties. What I have to say may lead to all sorts of 
unpleasantness ; but it must be said.” 

‘What on earth are you driving at, Draper? You have not 
seen any more ghosts, have you ?”’ 

** Ah, Geoffiey, you laughed at ghosts, and said the past never 
came back ; but you were wrong—it is coming back now !”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, old fellow, take some more wine. I never saw you 
80 low-spirited before—what on earth has frightened you ?”’ 

“Tam afraid, Huntingdon; but it is not on my own account. 
I fear for you.”’ 

“*Good Heavens! What do you mean?’ 

“You shall hear. You and I have been old friends, Geofirey, 
and I don’t forget, and won't forget, that once you saved me from 
despair, and perhaps disgrace, in that wretched gambling business 
when I first joined the regiment. Never mind that, I don't want 
to quarrel with you ; but you have treated me badly !”” 

“Speak out, Draper, let us get it over and have done with it, 
What do you complain of ?”’ 

**'You remember that when I came over to BeflinI asked you 
if you had taken my name when you were away in New Zealand, 
and you acknowledged that you had done so, and you begged my 
pardon; Geoffrey, you denied that you had sullied it! You told me 
you kuew nothing of any person of the name of Chalmers !”’ 

‘“*T did. In one sense the denial was not true, but I answered 
as any accused person has a right to answer—I pleaded ‘Not guilty.’ 
Don’t mistake me, Draper, if you only were aggrieved, I might 
have been more open with you; but there were others to consider, 
I could not act differently, and 1 would do so again. I ‘would repeat, 
‘Not guilty.” Please, tell me what are your reasons for thinking 
I acted dishonourably ?”’ 

**Don’t use that word, Huntingdon—it would break off all 
between us if I asserted and you resented a want of honour; ! 
want to remain your friend, and to help you if I-can. 1 only say 
you behaved badly to me when you only told me half the truth 
about your change of name in New Zealand. It ison my own 
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anenk t speak. If you are guilty I can forgive you; but I want to 
serve you, and I shall find it difficult without you confess the whole 


th.” 
" “Tell me, Draper, what has brought the subject up again. 
Where have you been—what have you heard ?”’ 
“T have been to Eichelskamp, and this is what took me there,”’ 
replied the Captain, as he handed Geoffrey his daughter's letter. 


He read it, and then remained very quiet for more than a minute 
with his head resting on his hand. 


, “Did you ever meet this Mr. Fortescue?’ he asked, after a 

f pause, “ Was it he that first told you about Alice Chalmers ¢”’ 
His voice was hoarse and husky, and he spoke in a half whisper. 

Nt ‘*No,”’ replied Captain Draper. ‘‘ I heard the story first from 


the Doctor down at Silverbeach, although he never mentioned your 
er name.” 
“ Please tell me, Draper, what he said ?’’ and tlien the Captain 


q repeated the Doctor's narrative. 
**Yes,’’ said Geoffrey, slowly, as he raised his head and 
t. looked Draper steadily in the face; ‘‘he has not exaggerated 


much. Hear what I have to say, I drifted into this evil 
just as Alice did. I am not excusing myself. I know what 


y, the world would say—what you will say. I was a married 
m man, and she was but a simple, childish thing. I knew the world 
38 and she did not, and I should have spared her! It is all truae—I did 
ut not spare her. How could I? You know, Draper, why I left 

England, how all my faith was shaken at that time in one whom I 
it. really loved ; but you cannot guess how my trouble hardened me. 

I was a reckless, desperate man when I met Alice Chalmers. I 
ou had no home, no country, no place in society, and no faith in God 
ad, orman. I had done with civilisation, and I acted like a savage ; 
my but | never plotted nor planned her ruin—-that is the whole truth, 
me Draper, so far as I know it. Are you still my friend ?”’ 

“Yes, You behaved badly, but God knows whether any of 
red our set would have behaved differently. If you are to suffer for 
y- the past, I, for one, will stand by you.’’ Huntingdon held-out his 
cht hand, which Draper took. . 
ler, ‘I intended to stand alone,’’ said Geoffrey; ‘ but I am glad 
nat, you know ail.’’ 
ing “Not quite all yet, Geoffrey. This Mr. Fortescue and Dr. 

Sharper both insist upon it that you married Alice-—is it so ?” 
all Yes, it is true: I thought she was dying, and I could not 
| tefuse her! so I ruined myself.’ 
say “ But, good Heavens, Geoffrev! suppose they can prove this ?”” 
uth “They cannot, the marriage was performed in a private house, 


wa by aclergyman who has long been dead; and if Alice kept the 
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certificate, it was lost when she perished on her voyage home, 
What does this Edward Chalmers want, Draper ?”’ 

‘* He wants to meet the real Horace Draper face to face, and 
make him confess or deny the marriage.”’ 

“ How very strange that he should ask Florence to assist 
him !’’ said Geoffrey. 

“Yes; but how much more strange that you should have met 
this Mr. Fortescue, and that he should be a friend of young 
Chalmers; and then to think of her showing him that water.colour 
drawing of you.”’ 

** Has Florence got a likeness of me ?” 

‘* Yes, a sketch taken when you were a young man.”’ 

‘“‘There is a fate in this,” groaned Geoffrey. ‘‘ I remember 
that Fortescue, who was a fellow-passenger in the ship I went to 
New Zealand in, did take a likeness of me. I thought I had 
destroyed it years ago.”’ 

**[ wish you had,’’ sighed Draper; ‘‘ for I have had to tell 
more stories about this business than I ever told before in all my 
life. I told Florence that other Horace Draper was my own 
brother, and begged of her not to get bim transported! Then we 
persuaded young Chalmers to stop for a sleighing party until we 
knew this Fortescue must have left England, and the young fellow 
returned the likeness ; and so all danger is over for the present.” 

Geoffrey gave a sigh of relief. 

‘* Where does this young fellow live?’’ he inquired, after a 
pause. ‘Is he always at Eichelskamp 2’’ 

“No, very seldom; he has been brought up in a merchant's 
_ house in London, and ina few months he starts to manage a branch 
house in New Zealund. It looks as if all danger was over, and yet I 
cannot get it out of my head that mischief is brewing somewhere.” 

“T cannot see where,” replied Mr. Huntingdon —“I suppose you 
mean from Dr. Sharper; but he is not the man to take sucha 
revenge as that. He cursed me once to my face for a villain, and 
I had to bear it; he had his revenge then, and he knew it. Besides, 
Ihave spoken to him since. I saw him privately for a minute at 
Greylings, and the man has forgiven me; he almost looked as if he 
pitied me. Draper, if he knew all he might. I told you ounce that 
I defied the past—it was an idle boast. I thought it had done its 
worst long ago, when it nearly broke my heart. I have never 
recovered the effects of that mad act. It was not the sin, nor the 
wrong, no, nor Alice’s death that broke medown. Other men sid 
and get no punishment—other girls are weak and-die young ; but 
I was fool enough to break the law, and make myself a criminal, 
to please that girl. Idid not think there was much risk: she 
seemed on the point of death, and then, when I had done a good 
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action, the devil stepped in, and she recovered! Yeats passed 
away before I became satisfied that Alice had perished and had left 
no proof of our marriage in existence, and in all those years I was 
haunted by the dread of exposure and disgrace. That fear stepped 
in between me and Emily, and poisoned our reconciliation, 1 
shrunk from her, while I most loved her, for very dread that some 
one should suddenly appear with the proof of the second marriage. 
I have long known that such proof can never be forthcoming, and 
I said I could defy the past. I thought it had done its worst—it 
had spoilt my life, and, worse still, it had made an unhappy 
woman of my wife; but Draper, if I have nothing else to live 
for I have Florence—she is my only child, and she believes in me 
and loves me. It is for her sake that I dread even an allusion to 
that wretched time in New Zealand. I can defy the world, now 
that all proof of my crime is lost; but, Draper, Florence must 
never learn that her father sinned.”’ 

** Well, Geoffrey, if you have erred you have repented. You 
are sorry for your sin ?”’ 

“Sorry, Draper? Yes, and no. Sorry that I and Alice ever 
met, sorry for her suffering and early death? Yes; but sorry for 
my sin? I might have been had I been treated like other men; 
and what have I done more than hundreds of others, so far as God’s 
laws are concerned? No, I am not sorry; I have been punished 


more than enough——”’ 


+99 


“What a time you have been !’’ said Mrs. Huntinydon, as the 
two gentlemen re-entered the drawing-room. “I have played this 
piece over twenty times since I sent to tell you that coffee was 
ready.” 

“ What is it ?’’ asked Geoffrey, carelessly. 

“ It’s a song without words, suggested by those lines in Long- 
fellow’s translation—you remember them.”’ 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He alli. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE CERTIFICATE. 


SumMER had followed winter, and Captain Draper had returned 
tohis old lodgings in Jermyn Street. Among the host of letters, 
papers, and cards, which had accumulated during his absence in 
Berlin, two bits of pasteboard particularly attracted his attention, 
and he stood them up against the milk-jug as he sat at breakfast 
and gazed at them thoughtfully. They bore respectively the names 
of Frank Lumsden and of Mr. Gregory, 
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‘* Poor Frank!” said the Captain to himself, ‘‘ how glad I shall 
be to see him again! I wisa I could do sonsthing for him. | 
wonder if he wants anything I could get for him?” Anl theg 
the Captain took up Mr. Gregory's card, and looked at it very 
suspiciously, as though he imagined it might be capable of convey. 
ing some contagious or infectious disease. ‘“‘So Mr. Gregory hag 
found me out, has he? I know what he wants, six mouths on the 
treadmill. If the blackguard calls again shall I see him? | 
suppose I had better; he evidently is determined t» see me for 
some reason or another, and I may just as well have it out with 
him on my own premises. Hullo! there’s a knock at the door; 
surely he can’t be looking me up already? comein. Qh, Frank 
Lumsden, is it? show him in. How are you, my dearest boy?” 
continued the Captain as the visitor entered. ‘‘ Take a chair and 
have some breakfast. Now tell me all your news since I have been 
away.’ 

‘* News enough if I had time to tell it, my dea sir; but I am 
afraid I have not. The fact is, I am stopping in London, and am 
off again this evening to Southampton to embar« for India.”’ 

“ What is taking you to India, in Heaven’s name?” asked the 
astonished Captain. 

“ Don’t you know that I am on the medical staff now? I 
wrote to you at Berlin. I thought it odd you never answered my 
letter.”’ 

‘**Never got it. Come and pass the day with me, Frank. | 
will go about anywhere with you; and by Jove, I'll go to South- 
ampton, too. Have you got everything? Rifles, pistols, saddles, 
you know. I've got lots I don’t want, and you must let me 
supply you.”’ 

“Thanks, Captain Draper; but you have only heard half of 
my news; my wife is with me, stopping at the Charing Cross 
Hotel.” 

‘*Your wife? You don’t mean to tell me you have married, 
you young dog! Is she going out to India? Who was she? 

“No, she is to stay with her father at present.”’ 

“Where does her father live, Frank ?”’ 

‘“* He lives in Kent. When you have finished breakfast you 
must come with me and be introduced.’’ 

Intense was the astonishment of Captain Draper as he recognised 
in Mrs. Frank Lumsden the Anne Mowbray of Harmer Street. 
Frank and his wife laughed at his amazement. “I thonght ! 
should astonish you,’’ said the young husband. “ Anne has heard 
your name pretty often from me, and she remembers your visit t0 
her father.”’ 


“ Ah, yes, to be sure, about that young fellow,”’ and then be 
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stopped himself—that young fellow was an unpleasant person to 
recall just now. Of course, he had been the former lover of Anne 
Mowbray, and had jilted her! Captain Draper could not help 
contrasting the pale and melancholy girl he had seen in Harmer 
Street, and the bappy-looking bride. ‘‘ Poor devil!’’ he thought, 
“Frank never heard of young Gregory, Ul make a bet—they are 
all alike, all these women—fair and false—and to think that my 

r Frank has been so completely taken in!’ However, there was 
no help fur it, and the Captain did his best to appear delighted. 
He proposed forming one of the party down to Southampton, and 
volunteered to see Anne home again. In the meantime business 
had to be attended to, and Frank avd the Captain parted, after 
arranging to meet at the Waterloo Station at seven in the evening. 
‘“‘] don’t know,’’ said the Captain to himself, after he had got back 
to Jermyn Street, ‘“‘ that I was ever so thoroughly vexed in my 
life, to think of Frank Lumsden throwing himself away by marry- 
ing a girl who had been jilted by a young scoundrel like Gregory ! 
Well, what’s the matter now?’’ cried the Captain, testily, as the 
servant opened the door of the sitting-rcom. 

‘“A young man wants to see you, sir; he says his name is 
Gregory.”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” he replied, ‘‘ just the day for him; perhaps he 
would like tojoin the party to Southampton. Show him in.’’ 

Mr. Gregory entered and made a polite bow. He had not 
improved in appearance since tie Captain had seen him at 
Greylings. He was as handsome as ever; but he looked thin and 
poor, his clothes were almost threadbare, his hat without any nap, 
his gloves had holes in them. His manner, however, was by no 
means dejected, and he looked at Captain Draper with a mingled 
air of curiosity and amusement. 

‘Surprised to see me, are you not, Captain?’ said Mr. 
Gregory; ‘‘ you remember I said ‘ Au revoir’ down at Greylings. 
May I sit down ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly, if you have anytbing to say.”’ 

‘‘T flatter myself I have something to say, and something to 
sell, and something to learn.” 

‘What do you want to learn from me ?”’ 

‘‘T want to find out why you deserted Alice Chalmers, Captain 
Draper, and also wh y you took the troubie to marry her when you 
had another wife alive ?”” 

‘You infernal scoundrel !’’ cried the astonished veteran. 

Thank, you! I thought probably you would say that. You 
ought to be a judge of such matters. ‘There, don’t take the 
trouble to ring the bell—JI am off; only I may as well tell you, 
before I go, that chance has put in my hands the marriage certifi. 
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cate of Alice Chalmers with Horace Draper in the province of 
Auckland, New Zealand, &c. ; and, I should like to add, that there 
is a party of the name of Chalmers, and a precious good fellow, 
too, who does not call me a scoundrel, and who is ready to purchase 
this little document for fifty pounds. It certainly did strike me 
that you might be willing to give one hundred; but as I have 
made a mistake I will wish you good morning.”’ 

Captain Draper looked the very image of despair as Mr, 
Gregory finished. His hands clutched nervously the elbows of his 
easy chair, and he tried in vain to control his excitement. 

“Stop!” he gasped forth. ‘‘ Please wait a moment. I’ve not 
been very well lately, and my memory is not quite so good as it 
was ; but I think I do recollect something about that New Zealand 
business. ”’ : 

“T can call again some day, perbaps, Captain ?”’ 

‘No, don't go. I should like to clear up. this extraordinary 
mistake at once.”’ 

**T don’t think Ican stop, Captain Draper. It’s about my 
luncheon time."’ 

“Qh, nevermind. I will order up some wine and biscuits, and 
we can talk this matter over comfortably. There, just seat yourself 
and try that sherry.’” Mr. Gregory made himself perfectly at 
home, and the Captain began his promised explanation. ‘‘ The 
fact of the matter is,’’ said he, ‘‘ that a relation of mine was in 
New Zealand, andI did certainly hear that he carried on a desperate 
flirtation with a lady of the name of Chalmers. Jane, I think, was 
her Christian name, if I recollect rightly ?’’ said the Captain, with 
a cautious look at Mr. Gregory. 

“No, it was not Jane, Captain, the other Horace Draper would 
recollect better than that—I said, Alice.’’ 

**So you did! Well, my relative never told me he was married, 
and, really if he had been, I don’t think it can signify much now; 
for my poor dear relation died ever so long ago. No marriage in 
Heaven, you know, my dear Mr. Gregory.’’ 

“No, I suppose not, Captain; but perhaps he isn’t there,” 
replied the young man, as he helped himself to another glass of 
wine. 

‘Don’t mistake me, Mr. Gregory. I don’t say that I may 
not consider it worth while to give something for that certificate, 
out of respect to my relative’s memory—of course, I should like to 
see the paper first.” 


“Would you know the departed gentleman’s handwriting 
Captain?” 


“Ob, yes, very well. I don’t pretend to recognise Mist 
Chamler’s, as I never saw her,” 
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“Of course not: I understand perfectly, A temporary attack 
of ophthalmia—its often followed by loss of memory,’ observed 
Mr. Gregory. ‘‘ Look here, Captain Draper, you shall see the 
certificate—only, if you will excuse me, I shall keep it in my own 
bands,”’ and he took a faded bit of paper from his pocket and held 
it up before the Captain’s face. He gave me one long look and 
then turned away—in spite of himself he could not restrain a 
groan. “Don’t mind me, Captain Draper,” said Mr. Gregory, 
“have your cry out. 1 daresay you are sorry for’ your departed 
relation.”’ 

‘Ts Alice Chalmers living ?’’ asked the Captain,.after a pause. 

‘Excuse me: I did not come to answer questions. This is her 
marriage certificate, and that is all I have to say.”’ 

‘*Who is this Mr. Chalmers who wants to purchase it ?’’ 

“No one you know, Captain—he is a German. I told you I 
would answer no questions. Will you give me one hundred 
pounds for that certificate ?” 

‘Will you take fifty? Your relative, you see, did not want 
money. This is his port and sherry you are drinking now, and it 
never cost less than seven shillings a bottle. Will you take a 
cheque ?”’ 

“Yes; I don’t mind doing that.’’ The Captain sat down and 
wrote it, and Mr. Gregory gave him the certificate. ‘*I will say 
good-bye, now, Captain Draper. I don’t think you will see me 
again, if the cheque is all right.’’ He was leaving the room when 
when the Captain stopped him, “ Look here !’’ he said, suddenly, 
as he led him to the window and pointed to a lady and gentleman 
who were passing on the other side of the street: ‘* have you ever 
seen that lady before?’? When Mr. Gregory turned his face to 
the Captain, he was as white as a ghost. 

“ Do I know her,” he stammered. ‘‘ Yes, I do!’’ 

‘Will you promise to keep away from her ?”’ 

“Why? I always keep away. Why now more than any 
other time ?”’ 

“ Because she is married. 

“Married! Anne married? That’s worth another hundred 
pounds tome. I think I may look her up safely now,’’ and Mr. 
Gregory hurried from the room before the discomfited Captain 
could say another word. 
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WINDYBANKS. 


Let them talk as they will of forgetting, 
I can never forget what is past ; 

While the sorrow my bosom is fretting, 
While the cloud on my spirit is cast. 


It seems but of yesterday’s sadness, 
That we wandered by Windybanks’ Mere ; 
That we plucked of the blossoms of gladness, 
And trampled the nightshade of fear. 


One hand was entwining my tresses, 

With the daisies that grew at our feet ; 
One hand was returning caresses, 

With embraces more ardent and sweet. 


Before us the morn was arraying, 
A promise that dazzled us yet ; 
Behind us the night was decaying, 

With nothing of grief and regret. 


Oh, the breath of the Past, when it closes, 
Is the scent of a garland that’s dead ; 
But the Future a garden of roses, 
That tremble and glow to the tread. 


Then the heavens above us were glory, 
Each brook was a magical stream ; 

All the world seemed a beautiful story, 
With the splendour and spell of a dream. 


How we laughed at the fancy of sorrow, 
As we coloured the earth with our hopes ! 
How we vowed that the joy of the morrow, 
Would lead us to sunnier slopes ! 


What cared we for testing the vision 
With the critical touch of the sage / 

We feared not the breath of derision— 

We knew not the wisdom of age. 















Windybanks. 


But we danced and we sang in the rushes, 
And the songbirds repeated our strain ; 

While the cloudlets reflected my blushes, 
And my pleasure was felt by the plain ; 


For the buds in the zephyr were crisping, 
And expanded the sunshine to share ; 

The wavelets were laughing and li-ping, 
And telling their bliss to the air. 


We watched the young colts in their gallop ; 
They pastured or played, as they chose ; 
Then we launched on the waters our shallop, 

And floated ia drowsy refose. 


Oh, the lilies, the wonderful Jilies, 
With their hearts of the yellowest gold ! 
What a pleasure to pluck them was Willie’s, 
What a pleasure for me to behold! 


White feathers from cygnets around us, 
Which slept on their emerald seats, 
Like snowflakes beset and enwound us, 

Or floated in delicate fleets. 


As we drifted we met no resistance, 
But hand was enfolded in hand; 
We heard in the mellowing distance 

The wash of the waves on the land. 


And the voices of jubilant people, 
Came softened and dim to our ears ; 
While we looked at the tapering steeple, 
And dreamed of the holier years. 


* * * * 7 


It seems but of yesterday’s sadness, 

_ That we wandered by Windybanks’ Mere ; 

That I wept with the weeping of madness, 
For the flowers that were withered and sere. 


I found no delight in the lily, 

And the earth was bereft of its soul ; 
For I missed the endearments of Willie, 
To colour and heighten the whole, 


Windybanks. 


No beauty appeared in the heavens, 
No rivulet laughed in its fall ; 

For I wanted the gladness that leavens, 
The peace that irradiates all. 


The waters were lapping the ledges, 

With a sorrowful sound as I past ; 
And there came such a sigh from the sedges, 
That I trembled and fled them aghast. 


The shallop was moored in the rushes, 
And rocked with imperious swings ; 


But it brought no remembrance that hushes, 


That embraces the heart with its wings. 


Then I lay me beside the blue water, 
And buried my face in my hands, 

I called myself Misery’s daughter, 
And bound in its merciless bands. 


But the wavelets came gliding and gleaming, 


With a petulant wind in their wake ; 
And a snake, with its sinister sliding, 
Slipt into the tremulous lake. 


And the wind that was eddying shoreward, 
Blew on till the heavens were black, 

Till a murmur enjoined me, ‘‘ Go forward.’’ 
And a timorous whisper, ‘‘ Go back.”’ 


* * La ~ » 


And still in my seasons of anguish, 
I wander by Windybanks’ Mere ; 
I lie by the water and languish, 
And wish that my Willie was here. 


Let them talk as they will of forgetting, 
I can never forget what is past ; 
I am tortured by pangs of regretting, 
Like a wreck that is lashed by the blast. 


F. W. OrnpeE WarD. 
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